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We have announced the opening of the MEMNONIA INSTITUTE, on 
he first of April, and invited our. friends to attend its inauguration, 
and the celebration of the Anniversary of the birth day of CHARLES 
FOURIER, on the 7th of April. By the terms of our lease of the 
ellow Springs Water Cure, we were to have possession on the. 15th 
‘March, for needful preparation, but failing to get such possession, 
e reluctantly compelled to withdraw the general invitation; - 
nfining our celebration, if held, to such persons as we may be able 
invite specially; or possibly postponing it to a later date, and a 
more favorable season. This delay may also postpone the opening 
of the Institute for some days or weeks, and patients and: others, 
“wishing to become its inmates, will do well to apply, in all cases, 
E 2 letter, to avoid disappointment. 

It may be of interest to our readers to know Saiti of the 
Cause of ‘this possible delay. When the Cireular of Memnonia was 
‘printed, we sent an early copy, with a polite note, to President 
w Mann, of Antioch College, expressing the pleasure we felt at the 
` prospect of living in the vicinity of that liberal Institution. This 

feeling, we regret to state, was not reciprocal. It is difficult to 
understand his motives; but his immediate action was to manifest 
a violent opposition to us, and our movement, in which he was 
joined by several members of the College Faculty, and some of the 
| people in the village. A public meeting was called, in which our 
E ions were denounced, and a committee — consisting of Hon. 
nn, and two citizens of. Yellow £ Springs—was appointed 
Cincinnati, and make an effort to. prevent. us from enter- 
Ing upon possession of our leased property.. Failing to convince the 
proprietor that he ‘ought to bao the lease, in deference to their 
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prejudices ; they called upon us, to inform us of their opposition 
our ideas, and our projected institution. It is not impossible th 
they may succeed, by some pretext of possession, to deprive th 
owner of the property of his rights, for a short time, and in thi 
way prevent our opening at the time specified. 
This opposition, we understand, beginning with President Mann, 
extends to such of the faculty and citizens as are under his influence, 
Other citizens of a more liberal character, and a large portion of. 
the students, are desirous that we should enjoy the rights guarantied: 
to every law-obeying citizen. 4 
The course of President Mann has excited more inquiry into our? 
doctrines, stimulated to more investigation, and caused more di 
eussion in a week, than any efforts of ours could have done in year 
Wishing to injure, he has served us more by his opposition, tha 
he could bave done by the most open advocacy of our principle 
The students of Antioch, male and female, are of the most advance 
and liberal character. "They are not boys and girls, but men and 
women, and very capable of investigating and judging for them 
selves any question of morals or society. 
In the excitement which naturally attends the discussion o 
such a matter, ina rural precinct, we are sorry to say, there h 
.been much misrepresentation, slander, and falsehood. We hay 
‘been charged with various enormities, v without.the least foundatio 
Even the President and Professors of the College have made publie 
statements, in which itis a great charity to believe they are. mis- 
taken.» But we have no desire, now, nor at any time, to discuss 
.Such personalities. These excitements soon die away; truth i 
: restored by the discussions they angaje; and the great cause, moves 
onward. 
Memnonia may be delayed, but ou) fora brief season. We 
hope to date our next number from its pleasant and invigorating 
Bhades. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


GENERAL MATTERS. 


Dn. FrrZNOODLE was relieved. ‘The haunting question that con- 
ually recurred, * how are my bills to be paid?” was now ina 
way to be partially answered. His lectures had been poorly at- 
d, though he had purchased a man of talent, some said of 
8, to be his “private secretary," and write any quantity of 
ectures for him. He had hung the walls at Niblo’s with mammoth 
lls; all that is changed, since a city under one roof has been 
lt over the old * garden spot;" but the people had: been . gulled 
ome former occasion, with the doctor's pretensions, and New 
Yorkers have no leisure for a second humbug, by the same person. 
16 lectures did not pay. They even ran the lecturer in debt, but 
hen he had other resources. Examining heads, attending to private 
EE 

etice; , homeopathically, magnetically, electrically, giving pscycho- 
c and physiognomie delineations of character, selling patents 
for a circular’ saw, a life-preserver, perpetual motion, and ** Banning's 
upporter's," with shoulder-braces of his own invention. But all 
‘did not pay. He was therefore greatly relieved when this bene- 
iction from the Fifth Avenue was added to his need. 
No greater curiosity, no more singular dusus naturc, ever had its 
rigin in Yankee land, than this same Dr. LeGrand FitzNoodle. 

-was a useful man, ET he bought good lectures, on subjects that - 
home to the daily interests and uses of life, and health, and’ 
ye these lectures eloquently. . He was kind-hearted, and often 
oney to the poor, and good advice and instruction to the 
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and gave forth in season and out of season. He had been a pedlar 
a preacher,a doctor, a lecturer, a magnetiser, and, not to mentior 
“any more of his multifarious occupations, it may be said of h 
that he repeated more truth in the publie and private car, told m 
lies, sold more patent rights, courted more girls, and gave m 
lectures that he never wrote, than any man who has lived, or. died; 
since the settlement of our planet. We would be glad to say of § 
him now, requiescat in pace, but he is the representative of a class 
that will not die, or rest, till they are more the occasion than the 
cause, of the people's education. As long as there are persons to bi 
imposed upon, so long the genus, quack, or humbug, must live a 
flourish. As stagnant water furnishes the conditions of an abundan 
musketo population, so ignorance and credulity are the conditions 
of a pervading Noodleism. The way of the transgressor is hard, 
The doctor was fast enmeshing himself in the web of his own false 
hoods, and he felt it. He was ill at ease. Wherever he turned he 
met some humiliation of his own creation. He wished to be at Mrs 
Meadows’ .party, because it would give him eclat with some, and a 
ready currency in his “ practice” with others. Still he dreaded 
George Vinton, Ashton, aud Miss Meadows. And samehow,.he © 
began to fear that his position was not altogether . safe with Mrs. 
Meadows. All this lady’s friends had to be sans. reproche. Ifa 
lion, or an elephant, had walked her-saloons as monarchs of „the 
menagerie, if they:had been her most cherished private friends, her 
most ardent, or acceptable admirers, it made no difference in their ' 
favor, if it turned out that they were not comme il faut. Ifa man E 
were discovered to be minus in any of the moralities, or had made a E. 
publie infraction of any of the social proprieties, he had to be sup- * 
. ported. by a large clique, in-order to pass into Mrs..Meadows' society. 
She would accept any one who could be sufliciently endorsed, no | 
matter how worthless; Innate character was not her society stan- 
dard, though for herself she preferred “good people," that is, those 
who interested and entertained her, who were kind, reverent, and 
worshipful to her, without ever wishing for anything that she wanted - 
for herself. . Very beautiful and charming was Mrs. Meadows, and — 
very popular, and a/earefül and exemplary leader in her set. 
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Dr. FitzNoodle had some. reason for his anxiety respecting Mrs. 
eadows. The lady had heard rumors that he was a married man, 
Land also rumors that he was “attentive” to.divers and sundry 
ladies among whom was Miss Dean.. For this young lady Mrs. 
| adows had a kind and respectful feeling. There was so much 
enderness, modesty and talent united in her, that she had kept her 
lace with several of the former friends of her family, with a true, 
timid dignity. She was regarded as a fair artist by all good. 
udges, and she had the hearty esteem of George Vinton. Though 
Irs. Meadows feared her brother rather more than she loved him, 
he always respected his judgment and taste, and always received 
person whom he introduced with more real, though not, perhaps, 
nore ostensible reverence, than those who were introduced to her 
by others. 

ennie," said George, a little before the party, * what is this 
ty for? You have not any particular lion to bring out, have 
u? Dr. FitzNoodle is passé with you, by this time, and they do 
‘that he is not a true knight—at any rate not a Templar.” 

Are you one to repeat what ‘they say ?”” said Mrs. Meadows, 


£ Yes, when it willbe of any use. Ican be a grand gossip upon 
ccasions. Now Jennie, Pll tell you a secret, if you will tell me 
ry you have this party—the particular motive, I mean. Why all, 
se white japonicas that you have ordered? It seems to me there 
3. a, waste of the emblems of purity.” 

‘You are always satirical and curious -when there is no need, 
Mrs. Meadows. “I have the party for the simple reason that 
wish to have one.” She did not express any curiosity to learn 
romised secret. i 

‘Tsee that I shall have to tell you all your secrets, and mine 
lso,” said George, laughing. 

14 Well then, you have the party to wear your new Parisian dress 
of white satin, worked with thread of gold. 

‘You have white japonicas and orange flowers to mate the dress. 
‘The fashions of Paris, the sweets of the Indies, and the blanched 
ntless beauty of the japonicas, which, like the girls, are good 
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for nothing but to look at, and admire—all these are to have a 
party—not you, Jennie. Now my secret is, that you have invi 
one gentleman who may have an old house on his head in a weeks, 
You must cut him gently, Jennie.” 
=“ And Miss Dean also ?" said Mrs. Meadows, in an uneoncernt 
tone, which she intended should hide real anxiety. 
- “No, no. We are forming a Dean party. The girl is worth) 
saving. You shall see how nicely we shall manage it all. Tha 
new sister of ours is a trump.” 
“ I trust you will not be imprudent, as regards Miss Meadow: 3 
George.” e 
“Which means, being interpreted, that I am not to get in lova! 
with that young lady," said George, whistling. ** Suppose I have 
done so already. Is she not amiable, excellent, intelligent, w 
educated, and poor—with more manners than my most elegant 
sister had once upon a time, which is quite within my remembrance 
Why, Jennie, Miss Meadows has twice as much education as you, 
if Ileave out your knowledge of the world, and the fashions. She 
has taste enough for her beauty, and her station. You need more, 3 
and fortunately you have it. You have your own gifts ma belle 
scur. No one ye understands you, can deny that. You know 
appreciate you." 
Mrs. Meadows never could quite decide wheu her brother was 
mocking, jesting, or in eurnest. If he built a castle of compliments 
to her honor, with one hand, he was sure to pullit down with the 
other, or so loosen the key-stone, that it would fallat some incon- 
venient time, when she was pleasantly contemplating the super- 
structure. She wanted to ask him to be more explicit in his | 
communieations respecting her friend, the doctor, but she did not 
wish to seem curious—curiosity was a vulgarism to her, and she 
avoided it as carefully as she avoided injuring her complexion, by 
exposure to the heat of a fire, the light of the suu, or a March i 
wind. i; 
- George looked: steadily at his sister. ‘White satin worked 
"with gold. A japonica in your hair—pearl ornaments—that large - 
pearl rosary, and golden cross. It will be very becoming," said be, 
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CHAPTER. XIII. 


* THAT WOMAN.” 


THERE was a strange, sustaining life pervading Ettie Dean. | She 
could not tell why she was so calm and so happy, but calm and 4 
happy she was. Her weak and fretful mother had no power to dis- 
turb her tranquility. She always was patient with her poor, siek 
mother, now she was joyful with her. b 

Monday was the 28d, on that day she gave no lessons, Sedit 
of the hard duties of Sindy, and because she had weekly tasks to 
perform for her mother and herself. 

The evening of Saturday, Ettie found herself weary, but happy 
She was resting herself playing a piece of music, that she had used 
to play to her father, when the servant girl came up with George 
Vinton's card. 

She trembled very much as she met him, and her blanched cheek 
asked plainly the question, ‘‘ Why have you called?” 

She said, “ pray be seated ; " but George excused himself, saying 
he had come on a mission of mercy, that no other could be trusted _ 
` with. “You know," said he, * that Miss Meadows has been ill. 

She wants you to come and spend the day with her on Monday. I 
“dare say that you may both contrive ways and means to repair the — '* 
ravages of illness in her case, previous to the evening’s party. Stay, 
I have a noté from the young lady. He gave the note, and sat ' 

down. Miss Dean read it and said, “shall I write? ^ 

* No, promise very solemnly that you will come, and then play 
me Massaniello—half of it, at least." 

“I promise," said Miss Dean, and, without excuse of any kind, 
she sat down to the piano, and played for an hour, as unconscious 
of time as was her absorbed listener. 
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through her parlors, and not have felt a breath cooler than die 
tropics upon them. 
Miss Meadows and Miss Dean arrayed themselves for the evening. 
in simple white muslin dresses, each wearing a necklace of pearls, 
and white flowers in their hair. Minnie’s necklace was a gift from 
her brother, and Miss Dean’s was a loan from Mrs. Meadows. : 
* You are both entirely charming," said Mrs. Meadows, as the 
girls stood before the pier glass in her dressing room, for her judge- 
ment of their appearance. 
“ And you are more purely and magnificently beautiful tars any 
one I ever saw, or thought of,” said Minnie, as she looked at her 
sister, resplendent in satin and gold, pearls and orange flowers, a 
wreath of which crowned her lovely blonde hair. "i 
Minnie's praise was so earnest and sincere, that Mrs. Meadows ~ 
was greatly delighted with it, though the calm manner did not 
reveal her pleasure. 
She only said, “then you really think I am decent?" 
` “Magnificent!” cried both girls in a breath. s 
“ Mr. Smith had so far recovered from his illness, that he was to — 
be at Mrs. Meadows’ at an early hour in the evening, but owing to 
some inadvertance, Mr. Meadows’ coachman went for him late, 
The old man, however, took small note of time, and was satisfied 
that Mrs. Meadows would send just at the proper moment. p 
Nancy had arranged his white cravat, and the diamond pin im 7 
his bosom; had attended to shoes and hose, and brushed his claret 
colored coat with due care. His white vest, and steel-zray panta- 
loons, his delicate hands, and silvery hair, all seemed equally to 
become him. He had been seated in his own easy chair, (“Por- ` 
pora's own,") by the careful attention of George Vinton, before 
Minnie kuew of his arrival. She had not seen him for ten days, 
and he had been ill, and she had been anxious for him, and when 
she discovered that he was in the middle parlor, she made her way 
- through the crowd that separated her from the dear old master, 
and without thought of what she did, she went to him, and kneeling 
beside him, she joyfully and reverently took his hand in both hers, 
and said, “ My dear master, I hope you are quite well again." 
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upon him. . She was a sort of extinguisher upon a faint flame ; for 
he. could not help comparing her with Miss Dean, and Miss 
Meadows, and others. 

. The fair Arabella was past thirty years of age. She weighed 


about one hundred and sixty pounds. Her face was red, her hair © 


was black. She had insinuations of a beard, and straggling hairs. a 
on her chin, which she had prejudices against removing. She was - 
always kind, when she was not jealous, and she saw nothing in | 


Miss Dean to be jealous of. She compared her simple muslin dress. .- 


with her own magnificent attire. : She was dressed in white satin, 


with bare neck and arms, and a Bertha of real Honiton. She had E 


two massive gold chains about her neck, one attached to fier eye- 
glass, for she was near sighted, and the other to her watch. Her 
arms were covered with bracelets, as if she were advertising the 
stock of Tiffany & Young, and Ball & Black for “a consideration." 
Her fat fingers glittered with a great variety of rings, and she wore 
a pair of black silk net mits, so as to be able to expose them all. 
She carried a fan, a scent bottle, a bouquet in a jeweled holder, and 
a quantity of lace, with an infinitessimal round spot of linen in the 
center, which she called a mouchoir, or a pocket handkerchief. One 
hand was engaged with the doctor, for she hung on his arm all the 
time, and the various articles she carried in the other, with the 
constant use of her glass to quiz people, gave her full employment. 

Mrs. Meadows was very blandly polite to the doctor and his aris- 
tocratic charge, but he felt all too surely that there was no heart in 
any thing she said, or did. 

Ata late hour, as Miss Arabella Matilda was using her glass i in 
every direction, she observed a servant girl in ludicrous distress in 
one of the doors, trying to draw Miss Meadows' attention. She. 
deputed. the doctor to speak to Miss Meadows, saying “ come right 
back to me," which direction he obeyed immediately.  . 

Miss Meadows went into the hall with Norah. “Oh! Miss," 
said the girl, so frightened that she had twice her usual brogue— 
** O Miss, there's a murthering woman below. ^ Will ye just go and 
see till her." 

Miss Meadows hurried down to the dining room, and there found - 
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Hetty!” said he, and he seemed swallowing, instead of uttering th 
words. .. 
“Yes, I am here, and your children are here, and they don't. 
know their own father." ] 
“Yes we do,” said one of the boys, stoutly; and going up to hiss 
father he took hold of his hand, and said, “for you sent us a rocking- .— 
horse, directed to the twins." E 
** You are a fine man to be gallivanting about, till your own twin ^ 
children forget you," said the lady, elevating her sharp nose and. < 
shrill voice. * 
Her volubility increased, and Miss Dean and Miss Meadows left 
the room. 
The doctor drew Ashton aside—“ Will you do a favor to a poor 4 


“T will serve you, if I can," said Ashton. 
“ Will you, then,” said he, in a.choking voice, ‘see Miss Prentiss 
to her carriage, and tell her that I shall never forget her goodness, 


New York early to-morrow morning. Don't tell her any more if’ - 
you can avoid it." i 
«I will do,what you have asked, ” said Ashton, and he would 
have left the room, but he felt that it was a kindness to the doctor 
to remain.,, The wife poured out the vials of her wrath without 
mixture and without measure. She talked much of her father, “ the 
bishop,".and reproached her husband for having left his clerical 
charge, and become a mountebank. , 
^ “You thought you had me safe in Canada, and that you could 
run just such a rig in the States as you pleased. But I am here to 
stop you, sir. How many girls are you engaged to marry this time, 


Miss Prentiss had taken the doctor up at the Murray Street House, 
in an appropriate evening dress, with delicate shoes, and the streets 
were full of mud. Nevertheless he took his leave with his lady and 
the children, though the late hour made it impossible to get an 
omnibus. There was a mile to walk to his hotel. This prospect 
was more pleasant, however, than to listen to the vituperations of 
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Ashton reflected a moment, and he thought best to 
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“Matilda Prentiss. 


` who could think. A calamity induces a common interest, and 


-& baby, and attended by one of his favorite pupils. 


"will let the doctor drop very quietly, and few in our set will ever — 
_know any thing about it, and those who do, will soon forget it. I 
*- shall be especially ignorant of the whole matter." 
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“Tis wife has come.” : 
Miss Prentiss wiped her eyes. “ “The viper!” said she, « hea 
told me that he never was married.” 
“He probably meant that he had never been — unital Yas 
‘said Ashton. ù 
* Spiritual fiddlestick,” said the lady. ‘ He is a liar, a scamp, a 
humbug, and I am well rid of him. I am much obliged to you, 
sir,” said she, with more gentleness than Charles expected. She 
told the coachman to set him down at Bleecker street again, and. 
this was the first and last time that Ashton ever saw Miss Arabella | 


As a death arrests. people in the midst of dissipation, so the 3 
advent of the unhappy wife into the Meadows’ circle, arrested those 


Ashton, Vinton, Miss Dean, and Mr. and Mrs. Meadows found. 
themselves remaining together after all were gone. 

"Mrs. Meadows had not been disturbed by the bad news, and she 
had, therefore, attended to her company and to “ dear old Porpora" 
just as she wished. The musician of more than half a century had 
surpassed himself, and was sent home at midnight, wrapped up like 


“T am glad,” said Mrs. Meadows, “that we had no scene. We a 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


MANY PARTICULARS. 


TEN o'clock Tuesday morning, and many things had occurred to 
ur friends and others. Minnie and Ettie had not slept till the 
ld around them was busy at its daily work, or daily idleness. At 
they were bathed and dressed, and Ettie 1 was reflecting that 
he must lose some lessons. 
Miss Prentiss had cried herself asleep, like a very cross, disap- 
pointed child. She cared little for her money, or her ring, but she 
id care for the loss of her lover. To her, the doctor was beautiful, 
e, learned, and fascinating. She had never cared so much for 
one before. It was too bad to pay such a price for an admirer, 
should be spirited away before she had had any comfort of her 
ase. But we will do the poor girl justice, She was not 
d for her money. She could save more, and get other diamonds. 
had never looked half as brilliant or charming as on the 
doetor's finger. Poor Arabella! She cried—that was the word. 

Th 

h id not weep—weeping seems graceful and lady-like—crying is 
child- like. Arabella was an undeveloped girl ; a great, kind-hearted, 
t, Jealous, and sometimes spiteful girl. We must take leave 


er, is NES or some pet doctor, or minister. Well, we 


nd her good BOXES nem Senate her misfortunes, if 


vision of n with the joy still pervading his spirit, 
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Ashton was thinking—thinking of a civilization that produce S: 
rogues and rascals, and sick and suffering victims every where. He 
was working out a scheme of social reorganization, laying his foun. ” 
dation in purity and health, in an honest will, and as much wisdom | 
as is attainable in the world as it is. He saw that we could con. 
ceive of a degree of health and purity that we individually could ` 
never reach; but he studied, prayed, and wrought for the race—fo y 
a future most blessed and sure of attainment. He had a little self. 
examination also. His scheme of redemption. began with the indi- ` 
vidual, and contemplated that sort of personal regeneration, which 
shall enable us to be free from outward influence, and leave our 
friends in freedom to be faithful to the law within the spirit. Hence 
he reflected— Am I free from prejudice, from contempt, from 
pride, and asceticism ? 

“Ts there not a worth in George Vinton, and even in his worldly. a 
sister, that I do not rightly estimate ?” 3 

We will leave him answering these questions, and go over to Mr. 
Meadows’ store, where George Vinton is smiling and saying smar 
nothings toa lady who is buying a white moir antique for herself, 4 
and sky-blue dress of the same for her sister. -She will buy two : 
shawls also, before she leaves, one at three hundred and fifty for- 
herself, and the other at one hundred and fifty for her younger 3 
sister. How much of this transaction and consequent profit is due 3 
to George Vinton’s beauty, politeness, patience, and wit, we can not | 
say; but Mr. Meadows sets a high value on his talents as a sales- | 
man. 

All the while Vinton was ‘despising himself, and the world in. : 
general and the feeble-minded, pretty women, who were to be | 
clothed gorgeously their little day, to suffer much pain and an- 
guish, to enjoy a brief, superficial, and unsatisfying happiness, and 4 
to die. 3 

» George was a thinker, a mocker, a scoffer at pseudo-sacredness, 1 
and a reverent lover of what he deemed good and true. But his | 
goods were not the world’s goods; his truths were not those of the | 
churches, and the society around him. He had not revealed him- | 
self to any, though Miss Meadows divined him, and this very | 
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‘the master, and almost insensibly their lives twined together. Ettie E 
was calm, and less sorrowful than she had feared. She had been — 


prepared for her disappointment. 


Another shock was soon coming to her, which should, in the end, ~ 


be as beneficent as her experience with the many gifted, and all 


pretending doctor. She was constantly coming to the knowledge of — 
some-of his ways and doings, for which we have in English hardly | 


a generic word. Tricks is perhaps as good as we have. For = 


instance, Nancy told her the story of the Smith Testimonial, and — 


showed her the goblet, with the line of copper she had brought to 


light, across the bottom. To Nancy’s credit be it said, she had - 


never told the story to the venerable master. 


Again, Miss Dean had discovered by Nancy that the "em. 8 E 
tuition that she saw, or thought she saw the doctor pay for her, to .— 


the master, was a present of a five dollar gold piece. 


How to pay the sum due for the lessons, and at the same time | 
account for not paying in advance, without exposing the doctor, . 


were two achievements about equally difficult for the poor, yet noble 


hearted girl. The problem was solved for her by Miss Meadows, 4 


who learned from Nancy the truth, and who took advantage of the 
old man's memory, to say to him one day, * Did you know that 
Ettie and I have been very careless in not paying our quarter's 


tuition? Did you ever have two pupils before, for half a quarter, 


who were so remiss? ” 
* Surely your brother paid me for both," said the old man, xiij 


could not see through the mist of six me and who had the idea . 


ihat the girls were both wards of Mr. Meadows, because they came 
together. 


“I think you are mistaken," said Minnie ; “but I wil ask | 


him?" 
The next day she said, when alone with the master, “ I spoke to 


my brother, and he says he only paid you half, and here is the other — 
twenty-five dollars, and a receipt for us both, that you may sign. I - 
want your autograph.” 


- The master signed the receipt, and Minnie took the earliest oppor- 


tunity to tell Miss Dean of her successful ruse. ‘ And now Ettie,” — 


EDT CUT ETE M 
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said she, ‘ George and I want to practice with you enough to pay 
this bill to the master. Music is a great deal better than money." 
Ettie was very grateful, but she could only accept the benefac- 


| ` And he was much more a philosopher than his friends were 
aware; perhaps more than he was aware himself. He had studied 


ny idea of his'true life and character. To see a young man bend- 
ng gracefully over a counter, covered with the richest and choicest 
brics that fashion claims as her own, to hear the melifluous flow 
his conversation, to witness the mixture of compliments to the 
les, and commendations of his goods, no one would for a moment 
uppose that.he had any other object in life than to be ‘an orna- 
ment to society," and a successful merchant. 

The world that judges by appearances was — mistaken in 


ec rge Vinton. 


ts 


9 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE GREAT CHANGE. 


Mrs. DEAN. was drawing near to the valley of the shadow of — 
death. Since her husband's decease she has walked but little in the © 
light.. She was one of those pretty baby-women, who had especially - 
charmed her husband by her helplessness. She had been as | 
pleasant to him as a wax doll is to a child, and he never once | 
thought of leaving her poor, and lonely, and unprotected, save in the - 
care and companionship of his darling Ettie. Mrs. Dean was only E 
forty-five years old, but she had no life left. She had ever been a 
form without substance—a beautiful form, for a few years of girl- | 
hood, and when she became a wife, with the charms of elegant . 
dress, and surroundings, she faded gracefully ; but when she lost 13 
her husband, she became utterly weak and miserable, and devoted — 
to tea, snuff, and morphine. Jtttie had cared for her, nursed her, - 
and sustained her. 1 

For a long time they have oceupied the little home in Barrow 
street. They have had two rooms, and a bed-room. ‘This last is 
their kitchen, and for the servant girl they have secured a bed in an 
attic. The back chamber is a sunny south side, with a yard and 
plot of grass, some rose bushes, and a grape vine. This room Ettie 
gave to her mother, and she has occupied the front room, that looks 
into the street; with a lounge that is a sofa by day, and her bed by | 
night, with her piano-forte, and some dear books, with a rose bush, | 
a helitrope, and a few-other plants, she has long tried to be happy. — 
The trial has proved that * happiness was born a twin." 

The French say, ‘to be happy there must be two." The great | 
love in Ettie Dean, which found its expression in music, was forever | 
-yearning for companionship. To love, to be beloved, was the bene- 


ill das i ascia doa ctii af us lud 
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ficent destiny toward which her prayers and aspirations ever tended. 
he had loved and tended her mother, as an infant. She had borne 
with her weakness, her wayward, fretful temper, and her self- 
nflicted. suffering, with a sublime patience. Her time was all 
absorbed in work, or weariness, and yet she never complained. She 
had to earn six hundred dollars a year, to supply the wants of her 
little home. Her singing in church paid her rent and her servant, 
and the rest she earned by giving lessons. She often had felt that 
she could not long sustain this great burden and care, and yet it 
was a sad moment when the consciousness came to her that the home 
must be broken up. 

One Monday morning she found her mother very ill. She seemed 
a fit, or a stertorous sleep, caused by an overdose of morphine ; 
he could not tell which. She sent for Dr. Grey. The kind physi- 
‘cian came in his usual haste. He looked at the insensible woman; 
turned pityingly to Ettie. l ] 
“Your mother is in a bad way. You were gone to church yester- 
lay; she was lonely, and took twice her usual dose of morphine. 
or lady! Poor child!" said he, seeing Ettie weeping bitterly. 


e faltering pulse of the dying woman. -Just seven minutes that 
ailing breath was drawn. Just seven minutes the poor heart flut- 


. How much of hope and progress the future must ieri 
uch weak and CEE children of “(Our Father," as Mrs. 
we may not know now. But surely all that wé can ask, the 
blessing One is rich enought to eune With such faith, adh. 
e, let us pr ay. 1 
c My: carriage is at. iho door, Who can I send you of your 
3 1." said the doctor. : 

ave sent the Seu or Miss Meadows," said Ettie. She 
omen! ‘and then said, “will you call at room No. 24, 
pane ask Mr. ‘Ashton to come to me, and being 


that it should be given up, and that Ettie should go to a boarding? 


its pseudo-sacredness binds men and women a thousand times more 
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“ Aud I know who you mean. They are both very proper 
persons." He took Ettie's hand for one moment, and said, * Id 
not leave you alone, Miss Dean. The angels who love you, and are; 
your guardians, are with you." D 

He bade her good day, and left her, and she felt the truth of his 
‘words. She was not alone. Her father was as sensibly with her. 
in this hour, as on that memorable night, when he was manifested 
in the pure white light, that is the vital soul'of the coarser and 2 
more material light of day. — T 

A little longer, and the clay had been given to its kindred dust at 
Greenwood, and the little home had been swept and garnished, an 
Ettie and Minnie sat together in silence, but not in solitude. How 
quiet and sweet was Ettie's home to Minnie. It seemed very sad 


house. 

* [f Ashton could take your sistit s room?” said Minnis s an 
-you could care for him.” 

“ It would provoke gossip, I fear," said Ettie, “among my 
pupils. One can’t turn in any direction without feeling the bond : 
of some conventionalism, or the hornet sting of slander and gossip." 

“But you will not decide what to do just yet," said Miss | 
"Meadows. : 

“ No, Minnie, I am not in haste. Iam more at rest than ever, 
though I do not know why it is. I am bereaved of my only remain- 
ing parent, and I feel that I have more a father and mother than. 
ever before. ; 

“I have deceived myself as to my heart's best love, and I have. 
‘been deceived, and befooled, and yet in this hour I feel that more 
love is mine, than ever before, simply because I am free now to 
accept all the love that is for me, in the heavens and the. earth. | 
‘Had I held my spirit free to accept the ministry of the angels, free | 
to love all that is lovely in man, or woman, I should not have been | 
the sil dupe I have been. O, Minnie! I have learned such a 
lesson, concerning selfishness—a selfishness that is consecrated, and 


strongly than law, or custom.” 
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learned the higher law of fidelity t to yourself?” e 

ced at what she fet 
4 said. her friend. * I have sought in 
It makes little 
d might have been 
I have 


spoke to each other, the more they 
king from the same o fountain— 
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ful that he should give up his lessons, and have careful attention and 
nursing. 4 
Mr. Meadows and Ashton advised that he should be removed to 

- the room that had been occupied by Mrs. Dean. ‘This was done at 
once, to Ettie's great joy. She got her servant another place, and 
Nancy resigned her office of scrubbing stairs at the Lal arge, with’ 
her other multifarious duties, and took an attic in Miss Dean's) 
place. Iere she was most happy in serving the “dear young lady,” 
and “the dear old master.” on 1 
“Did not I tell you,” said she, to Minnie, “ that there's a Provi- 
‘dence that governs all our ways and doings? Has not Providence 
confounded the evil man in his ways, by sending his dreadful wife 
after him? Has not Providence saved Miss Dean from his clutches, 

. and brought me out of that hard place, to do what I have all m 
life longed to do—to take care of a dear young woman, and a wise, 
nite old man? These has been my ambitions Miss, and to think that 
I have got my prayers answered at last, makes me very thanktul to 
Providence, and .very believing too, you may be sure.” 
-The old master was found to have a few hundred dollars laid by, 
for the time that had now come, and he had friends, who, with the 
‘inexhaustible benevolence that distinguishes New York, were ready 7 
to do any thing needful for him, that money would pay for. He : 
was English and had no relatives in America, but his friends were © 
numerous and worthy. He was now in a haven of loving repose, 
and we will leave him to the kind care of Nancy, and the sympathy © 
of the others, whilst we attend to some of our friends that we have | 
nearly lost sight of, in the ever-changing multitude of persons, and . 
events in New York. ? 


Tus 
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CHAPTER XY. 


tl leí rst, with the except ni that. Mr. Ser ex- 
iat; Cari phus w | si happiness she had 


: ade. qe "Subject of saving grace," said Mr. 
ould be well, But he is not as constant at church 
w that Caroline is not able to attend. He stays at 
r, and I have many fears for him. I put BP constant 


pue ew York became dearer every day, and yet she 


P 


ere of the ies Points, Cow Bay and Church street, 
i moral leprosy, that was often covered with a robe 


ot for PM eodowexillo She was sorry to acknowledge to herself 
he did not wish to go home. It grieved her to know that she 


. taught the little Minnie many things. The child was skille 


: blue mixed, trimmed with yellow, for some less fortunate D. 


" fess she was very glad and very sorry when she saw the tall form of 
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drawing and could already read and write. Mrs. Meadows was alw 
beautiful and pleasant to her sister. She had her own troub 
but she bore them rather gracefully than otherwise. Her headach 
enabled her to convince Mr. Meadows, and to seem to conv 
Dr. Grey, that she had altogether too much mind. This exhuberan 
mentality made her very inactive and caused her dreadful headaches 
and necessitated the utmost patience in her servants and friends. 

Of late she has been greatly troubled about a coachman. ‘The 
man who had scrved in that capacity for several years had inherited 
a fortune and gone home to England, leaving the Meadows’ livery, 


The first applicant for the situation had a “ shocking bad hat," and: 
the lady did not think he could ever be made decent; the second had 
a shocking bad breath and seemed still more unavailable; and so on; 
through a long list of disabilities, which resulted in the horses being” 
confined in the stable, and the lady being confined in the house, till” 
they were about equally restless. Perhaps the horses, too, suffered 
from ‘too much mind,” for they were very spirited. k 

In this posture of aiis a strange arrival greeted Minnie one. 
morning. It was no more and no less than Jerry. He came ina” 
carriage with his trunk, and was set down in Bleecker street pretiyg 1 
early in the morning. 

Minnie was looking out at the nursery window, and we must co 


her friend and admirer, deposited on the sidewalk beside his trunk. 
Jerry was very erect for him, and his clothes looked very well, only 
that they gave one the idea that they had shrunk some, or that he 
had grown some after they were made. 
He looked wonderingly up at the house as if he were set to count i 
the windows, especially the upper ones, and then he rang the bell. 3 
Where he got the notion that he was to pull a bell, and not knock, © 
Minnie could not guess. She afterwards learned that her father | 
had given him very careful and minute instructions, which he | 
religiously treasured in his memory. i 
Minnie's heart sunk as Jerry rung the,bell, and she thought what 
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T In a moment the answer—he knows all about 
ty livery, ju the colors that Jer gr loved—rose 


r Cw thout th Tighto bfe; which is 


d. dier Ton me à year to tell her 


EI NET; 


em ially. 

E : x 3 

[ wonder ? ”. said Minnie. 
said Mr. 
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And so it was settled that Mr. Meadows should speak for. him a 
breakfast, and Mrs. Meadows should see him afterward. 
“There is an odd fellow from the country, who comes well recon 
mended from people I know, in the library, wanting to be your) 
coachman, my dear," said Mr. Meadows, after his wife had sipped 
her cup of coffee, and seemed somewhat ready to begin the day. -- 
“Do you think him a proper person, Mr. eae. I have hagi 
such trials in my search after a proper person." E 
* [ think he knows all about horses, and is very skilful and care: 3 
ful in driving, but he is very awkward and very ignorant of every; 
thing else in the city, except the team. You had better see him 
my dear, and see what you can make of him.” E: 

: * I must go out to-day," said the lady, despairingly ; and so when © 
breakfast was over, she said, “come Minnie, let us go and hirea 
man.” 

The ladies entered the library and Jerry rose from his chair, 
and drew his tall form erect exposing his wrists and his ankles 
a good deal, for the reason that Fred Sherwood was not as tall, and 4 
bad not as log arms as the man he bestowed his clothes upon. 

“I hear, Maam,” said Jerry, fingering his hat all around the E 
brim, * that you are in want of a driver." 

* T want to employ a coachman.” 

* J've never seen many coaches till to-day," said Jerry, * but if 
you'll give me a trial, I'll see if I can't larn all about one.” 

Mrs. Meadows, strangely enough, was favorably impressed with 


' the awkward man. She was at once disposed to employ him 


though he seemed very strange to her. 

“ What wages do you ask?” said she. 

“ Just what I airn,” said Jerry, * neither more nor less." 

“ Who is'to judge what you earn ?” said the lady. : 

“You, Maam. I never want’s a better, or a prettier judge. I am 
a poor fellow-from the country, and I had some friends that moved © 
to the city, and I pined arter'em till Mr. ,my master," he said, 
checking himself just before he had said Meadows. ‘My master 4 
let me come to the city to seek my fortin’, and so be where I might. 
sometimes see my friends." l 3 
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t arments with a wondering stare. 
| clothe * Do you mean me to 


J erry 


e cm Mrs. Meadows. 


mue man's clothes ees he's my friend, 
‘that I love well enough to take care of. 
cnc s 3 an health, and to pray for him myself, and git my - 
ay for him That's the long and ‘short on’t Maam. Il 
ou 2 give in about ‘the clothes, seein’ Im 


She liked the A man. She was 
i he horses were getting hurt in 
e was getting hurt i in the house. She began to 
mbecoming to. republicans to ape the fashions of 
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. * Money will never come between a republican and a Believe 
as I am, and the beautifulest angel, savin' one, that I ever see, sin 
my name was Jeremiah Jerald FitzGerald.” 
-. Jerry could not help turning his eyes upon Minnie when he made 
the exception. Re 
Mrs. Meadows was delighted with compliments so’ evidently 
sincere, and she gave Minnie the commission to see that he was” 
settled in a proper bed-room; that he was duly installed amongst ' 
the servants, and that all his wants was attended to in the best 
manner possible. 
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r In some former 
ter fowl. Now we are 


and ey 


3 fiss. ies was calm, and a little 
home, and for the society of tliose 


| offered my services toward any 
ound nothing for me to do. 


Now ( Orleans. pec The river is ‘high, and one of those 
ell as a [poko 0o we shall not need to change at 
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. you enamored of Cincinnati, that you have deprived me of your 


So, after breakfast, we went down to the public landing, and there 
found the “Effie Afton,” with steam up, colors flying, freight com- 
ing on board merrily, and every appearance of a speedy departure. 

“You wil allow me to arrange for our passage," said Miss 
Elmore. Two minutes after, I think the captain would have placed: 
his boat and himself at her disposal. I don't see but a fresh water 
sailor is as gallant as a salt. Captain Hardstein is as pleasant as a 
pet Walrus. Very confidentially, and as a special favor, he informed 
us:that though the bills said twelve o'clock, five would answer every 
purpose. ; 

Miss Elmore had her own work to do; but I am fit for nothing, 
after a passage is engaged, and before the hour of starting. It is 
only to wear away the intermediate time. So I lounged in a read- 
ing room, and bookstores, and a meager picture gallery, and a horri- 
ble museum. I sauntered by the river and the canal. I went into 
lager bier gardens, and looked at great manufactories. At last 
came dinner time, and I went joyfully to meet the happiness of our 
last dinner here. All the morning, in my lonely saunterings, I - 
compared the life I saw, with the beautiful life that may be; and 
the women Í saw with this woman, who, at least, is no dream, but : 
a living reality. 

“You have been a truant,” she said, as she held out a frank 
hand to welcome me, when I entered the drawing-room. ‘ Are 


company, all: this morning ? " 

“T do not forget,” I said, with a humility, which had no pretence 
in it, 4‘ how little I can be to you, and how. kind you have been to 
give me so much of your society.”’ 

« Well, have I any other? Besides, I have much hope of you. 
I have been at workthis morning ; but we will make much of the 
coming days; for it will not be long now before I shall have rivals, 
whe will dispute my claim to you. You are to prepare yourself, 
like a gallant knight, to defend your fortress." : l 

This seemed absurd enough, but she appeared serious. I see that 
there is one; but I have no expectation of finding other women 
like this. 
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We dined, and at five o'clock shook hands with our Cincinnati 
‘friend on ‘the! steamboat ; then backed out into the stream, came 
‘round handsomely, and: pointed our bows toward the setting sun. 
And here we are on the” river, and here I begin the record of this 
Y yage—of the. length. and duration of which I am in a state cf 
sed uncertainty—but what matter, so it/be blessed ? 

began my letter last evening, sitting on the guards or balcony 
utside m state-room, and. Writing! by the red light of a western 


d 'to sing old familiar tunes—the airs 
^ It was Yery pleasant to hear the old 


neare were passengers, but all at a respectful distance. There was 
ill-mannered remark, nor the least intrusion. It was no 
i Mie of manner that kept them thus apart from 


[ — universal ES and admiration. I would 
ook and manner of every one. As the night closed 
| she laid. the instrument down ; our friendly visitors 
ad we sat conversing. 

We are now fairly embarked o on our voyage ' said she. “You 
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“I can not feel that Iam so prejudiced, as to think our society . 


perfect ;" I replied, “or to condemn another which secures in a ©? 


greater degree the true objects of society; the improvement or 
happiness of all who compose it." ue 

“Society perfect!" she said, with a voice of deep scorn, softened 7 
by pity. ‘Perfect! This society that produces and perpetuates 
ignorance, poverty, disease, sensuality, bigotry, and all despotisms 
and slaveries? A society where the rich plunder the poor; where 
the learned oppress the ignorant; where disease, wickedness, and 
crime are the support of -three great learned professions ; where 
birth is a curse, and life a burthen ; where nine-tenths die prema- 
ture deaths of exhaustion, and the diseases of evil habits; where 
body, mind, and heart are alike enslaved, and where there is not 
the first condition of happiness in a true freedom? I shall show 
you something better than this." 

“You speak much of freedom, as a condition of happiness. Do 
you think freedom compatible with civilization ? ” 

* Every human condition has its own laws. The selfishness of 
civilization requires the isolate household, marriage, the slavery or 
ownership of woman, jealousy or the property feeling, applied to her 
as well as every thing else, and so on. If you will think it over, you 
will find all social moralities belonging to this civilized condition.” 

*& And does a different state bring different ideas of morality ? ” 

‘That is not a very wise question. Are not all social morals 
conventional, and related to the system which they guard? For 
example, it is very moral and highly respectable, in the polite 
Empire of China, to have twelve wives; in Turkey, four; Solomon 
is nowhere condemned for his family establishment, which the 
morality of ‘the age sanctioned, but for worshipping strange gods. 
England has one code of morals and respectability ; Italy another. 
In, France, maidens are recluse, and married women free; here 
liberty belongs to the unappropriated." J 

“But still, there must be an absolute right, above all these 
customs and conventionalisms !” 

* Ah! that is what you have to find, and what we have found. 
Now think out for yourself, what this abaclate right is; and then 
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iwe have come to its realization. Good night, 
Zill you help me to see the sun rise ? ? 

"the hand she left me, and retired to her 
MB bow of the boat and enjoyed the 


eL 


were th spires of Louie where we arrived just 


THOSE is the clerk's office, the bar 
t, and: DM barber's shop. ach is a state- 
uat are both done in the space forward. l 
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precedence is to come last. All the ladies, and gentlemen attending 
ladies, seat themselves near the head of the table, but the whole 
double line of forlorn male bipeds remains standing, until every 
lady is seated; and if any one can not get her curls arranged or her 
collar pinned in season, they all wait with the most wonderful 
patience and gravity. . 

When the master of ceremonies is satisfied that every feminine is ^ 
in her seat, he gives the signal for the second bell; and the un- E. 
privileged male passengers sit down and fall to without further 
ceremony. 

We stopped at Louisville two hours to discharge and receive | 
freight, and Miss Elmore accompanied me on a tour of observation, 


but we saw little peculiar or worthy of notice. A northerner looks 


for some sign of slavery, but I could not see that there were any + 

more negroes than in New York, or that they differed materially in — 

their condition. P 
I asked Miss Elmore about it.  '*'There are great hardships 


incident to slavery," she said, but travelers can sce but little of 


them. Slaves are sold, rather oftener than our free girls at the 


north. I am not sure that they find harder masters, or that it is 3 


more difficult to get away. Year by year, as many wives are killed 


by their husbands in New York city, as negroes by their masters in .- 
the whole south. Children are whipped, abused and starved, by | 


bad parents at the.north, as negroes are by bad masters at the 
South. Every Legree here, can be matched by some sensual, 
drunken husband and father there. A good man is a good husband, 
parent, or master. A bad man finds the means in either place to 
wreak his badness on some one under his control." 

“ But the law affords relief in one case, which it does not in the 
other," I said. dU 

“ Are you quite sure of that? In how many cases does the law 
interfere to protect wife, or child, or apprentice from the cruelty of | 
a brutal husband, father or master? ‘There is law and custom, | 
public opinion and humanity, here as there. There is but little 
difference. When men and women are far enough advanced to own 
themselves, they will not be owned. When they can govern them, 
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selves, they will not be governed. In New Orleans the relation of 
master and slave is usually very mild. I know a bookseller, whose 
artest clerk is a mulatto slaye; and he wears diamond shirt 
I know a. large cotton house, whose head clerk is the 
oper ty of the firm ; and I have seldom seen a more competent or 
entlemanly man of fiie He lives in a neat cottage, and has 
fe and family. Al slaveries are wrong, and an evil, but it does 
appear that all wrongs and evils are concentrated in one. I, 
0 believe in universal freedom, rate them all alike, differing only 
degrees of misery, as circumstances make them differ.” 

returned to our steamer, now ready to start. The abundant 
had swollen the river, and our captain had decided to save his 
“running the chute,” instead of going through the canal and 
ocks, which in the three miles between Louisville and Portland, raise 
r the boats a hundred feet. There was a mile of swift, and, 
laces, foaming rapids; but our big pilot took the center of 
current, and with a full head of steam, the smart “ Effe” went 
flying. It: grand. We were forward on the upper deck, 
the full: enjoyment of it. It was good railroad speed, but 
ona steamer seems very different. The falls of the Ohio are 
much as a cataract, but very good boating, when there is water 
short and sweet, and soon over. 

ter this little excitement, I turned my thoughts homeward, and 
ritten thus far on a lettcr which I will send when it is full. 
‘sit and write, and think of you and home, so far in the northeast, 
hen of the unknown home which I long and yet almost fear to 
nd know. ‘This fear comes of a selfishness, I find, in my heart. 
an'see your right to the freedom that is said to reign in this 
ut I cannot think of you as enjoying its possible results. 
ware mine. But I also find myself growing selfish in my friend- 
pus Elmore. I am disturbed at the idea of seeing her 
eing beloved. I see that this is absurd, and wrong, and 
hat she and you, and every one should be ine from 
your spirits—free to love all that is lovely to you; 
hat I would not have the love that was owned as 
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"property; and yet I cannot get rid of the feeling which men have 
for whatever they claim as their own. 


During the long, sunny day, the passengers either clustered around 
the card tables in the cabin, or on the shady side on the guards, in 
groups. They fell into conversations on various subjects— they | 


discussed the Maine Law, Kansas, the Eastern War, Knownothing- 


ism, Spiritualism, and all the exciting questions of the day. Free - 
Love and Woman's Rights included. A country Magistrate gave | 
his opinions as from the bench of justice; an itinerant lecturer on | 


various reforms was fanatical on all, and some gentlemanly, but 
hot-blooded young southerners felt bound to flash fire at every slur 
on the peculiar institution. 

It was as good asa play. A pale methodist parson, of the Church 


South, defended slavery and denounced rum; preached piety and 3 
put down the “isms,” with a warmth that was very amusing. He 
had so many sides to combat—repelling now the assault of an . 
abolitionist, now of an infidel; and whipping his little testament out — 


of his side pocket to quote chapter and verse on every subject. 
When it came to a dispute on any question of fact, he offered to bet 
a Bible! 


But he seems a very innocent man, and one we should call rather | 
green, in spite of his white neckcloth. A lovely little girl, five years — 


old, the daughter of a radical passenger, bound for Minnesota, gets 
into his lap, and talks with him. She was curious to know what 
book he was reading. He told her it was the Holy Bible. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I have got a leetle bit of a one at home, and 
it is full of the silliest stories!" Here her mother interfered, and 
put a stop to her heresies. i 

Once, as they were gathered near our state-room, the discussion 
grew warm on the “isms of the day," as the preacher termed 
them. | 

“í There's the Woman's Rights question," said he, “ that a set of 
infidel and abolitionist women are agitating. Its all against the 
Bible. Read what St. Paul says. He preached the true doctrine. 
He says, ‘wives obey your husbands,’ and he would’nt allow a 
woman to teach." And out came the little testament. ‘‘ Now, who 
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he women that are lecturing about Woman's Rights? Why,they 
are a set of infidels. Mary Wollstoneeraft, that wrote the first book 
Woman' 8 Rights, was an infidel, and opposed to marriage. Fanny 
Wright was an infidel and an Owenite. Mrs. Rose is a rank infidel : 
and makes speeches at the Tom Paine Festivals in New York. Lucy 
tone is'n& much better; for she got married under protest. I tell 
u they a are all infidels, HEED folks, abolitionists, and spirit- 
ES sage 

iss Elmore, zh was standing near me, looked round at me 
ith a benevolent smile, which the preacher took for an approval 
is sentiments. 

That’s so, is'nt it, marm ?” said he. 

Do you wish to know what I think about these matters ? "' 

d, quietly. 

es, I should, for you seem to be a sensible woman, and when 
set a sensible woman, I always like to get her judgment.” 

Then you differ a little from St. Paul, I think, for he did’nt 
women to teach,” 

oar of laughter at the minister’s expense showed the sym- 
ies of the audience. 


fie it SES de dO well, marm, if it was the right kind 
ion. ee : 

St. "Paul says min about a woman teaching truth or 
schoo he says she must not teach.” 

nd here was another UTE at the Sd or the apostle, I 
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When we were alone, I asked Miss Elmore why she refraine 
from the expression of her sentiments on these subjects. 

“The good I could have done,” she said, ** would not have co 
pensated for the inconvenience, and it would have been bad econom 
This poor little parson would not have been benefited; the rest are 
working their way out to the light very well, as it is.. My views 
would not satisfy the partisans of any faith, and their expression 
might make our voyage unpleasant. What I did was as well.” 

* But you will not refuse to tell me your thought on these sub- 
jects,” said I. 

* Oh, no. You are my pupil; and as you believe in the divine 
mission and right of women to teach the most interior truths, I 
shall not refuse you. If men originate principles, women give the 
form and vitality. The law of sex applies to the intellectual and 
moral world, as well as the physical. 

“ Abolition is the protest against an evil, seen more clear] 
because distant. Men labor to abolish negro slavery and neglect 
their own, for the same reason that they send missionaries to convert 
the heathen, and neglect the pagans of their own parishes. 

“The Maine Law is a futile effort of a democratic ‘majority 
usurp and exercise the powers of a benevolent despot, and fore 
people to do right against their inclinations. The agitation will do i 
no harm in the end; for though it may be established that the right 
to drink whisky is guaranteed by the constitution of the state, i 
will be found to disagree with that of the individual. The strugg 
iends also to freedom ; for in defending the individual right to d 
wrong, men may stumble also on the idea of a right to do right." 

** But can there be a right to do a wrong?” 

. “Not in the abstract and ultimate; but there is the right of. 
individual conscience, and every one must be left free to do what he" 
thinks right, so long as he does not interfere with the same right i 
another. This freedom is the condition of experience and knowledge. | 
As men come to the understanding of principles, they can seize 
upon the absolute right." i 

“ The absolute—that always confuses me. In human actions 

every thing seems relative. The right of to-day becomes the wron 
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You x think this die over, d it will come clearly to you. 
rk it out like a problem in geometry. You will find that all 
nces are exact sciences when you know them. Rather, you will 


you ean sec clearly all the circumference.” 
dear Olara, does this woman talk with me. Thus ns she 


eerie It is so ae gentle and loveful; her eyes ri 
th a light so soft and clear; her smile is so sweet ; her 
S. 80 musical, that I am pharmed, and yet hore 


try to erri ze my feelings. I bs to tell you 
I think that I, do better in giving you these 
Qu. to form your own opinion. Linie my 


; We were to stop some hours, and the engineer 
off steam, and damped his furnaces. I will go on with our 


| 
| 
| 
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the ladies's cabin, which, though a part of the long open saloon, 
and free to every one, so far as I can see by any printed regulation, 
is held sacred to the lady passengers, and their friends, and is 
scarcely ever intruded upon by any other. The more quiet and | 
studious men occupy the tables nearest; the card players are further 
forward, and those who drink toddies and tell stories are at the | 
forward extremity. If the Captain went through the boat every — 
evening and pointed out each one's place, they would not be better 
arranged. : 

We were sitting, reading and conversing on general trifles; a swect 
pretty Irish woman was exulting in the hope of meeting her soldier a 
husband in St. Louis; a Kentucky lawyer was carrying on a desperate ^ 
flirtation with the bar-keeper’s wife, a plump Bowery beauty with à 


Ni 
TE 


furn-up nose; I was making studies of the party, and comparing - 
them with Miss Elmore, who held in her hand a volume of Tennyson, 
when I heard angry exclamations from the other end of the boat. 
There were oaths, a movement, and then a sharp pistol shot. I 
Started to my feet, and involuntarily looked round to where Miss 
Elmore was sitting. She was gone—she was half way up the cabin. 
I followed her as quickly as possible. The passengers were many 
of them pale; some were escaping through the state rooms; others < 
were gathering about two men who were clinched in what seemed a i 
deadly encounter. One was armed with a bowie-knife and the other | 
with a revolver. One shot had been fired, when they closed, but 
in such a way that neither could use his weapon. But the man | 
with the revolver, a powerful man, threw off his assailant with the | 
bowie-knife, and raised his pistol with a quick but deliberate aim, . 
when Miss Elmore glided between them, raised his hand, so as to 
make the shot harmless, and at the same time holding up her other . 


‘hand, awed back the man with the knife, who was preparing to ~ 


spring upon his antagonist. The Captain was just in time, as he | 
rushed into the cabin, to see this tableau. But there was no | 
necessity for his interference; and Miss Elmore, by a look or sign, | 
checked his advance. ij 

“ Gentlemen!” she said, with a very deliberate emphasis—“You | 
surely forget that you are in the presence of timid women ! 
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UR and you know TE belongs to 
} t a woman. Now," said she, with a 
do not find gentlemen | so plentiful, as to: allow them to 
d. If there is any wrong between you, you know how to 
A brave man can atone for a fault as well as avenge an 
: under the cirgumstanges, and considering the scaroity of 


e ipm thing." 
Madam ! 1" said he with the adie tl * T will do any thing under 


nough said," replied the other, offering his hand. “I was 
not wrong about the play. It’s no consequence any how, 
t as I had my shot, I'Il stand treat.” : 
nd you will play no more to-night? said the beautiful peace 


deal got P will take a glass of champagne with us." 
“glass was brought. She raised it, and said, “ gentlemen, 
u always mean vell, but you sometimes forget yourselves. I 


ast was drunk, kod applauded. Miss Elmore had just 
asted her. glass, and now returned with me to the ladies’ cabin. 
ing lady had so far recovered as to be in a comfortable 
rysterics ; ; and the passengers who had escaped from the cabin 
back in time to get a glass of the peace-offering. 


hose men gentlemen?” I asked Miss Elmore, when I got 
un ar 


‘these ?" 
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,« Does the question admit of both answers ? ” 
.* Almost every one does. It depends on what you understand 
by the term gentleman. These men are brave, frank, gencrous, sensi- - 
tive, and honorable, as they understand honor." : 
“But they seem to me to be two professional gamblers." 
“So they are; but why not gentlemen, as much as lawyers who 
help fraud and oppression for a fee; preachers who teach doctrines 
they do not believe, for a salary; speculators who gamble in stocks ^ 
and staples; financiers who loan eapital to usurers and swindlers, 
and share their plunder; soldiers who make a business of slaughter .— 
and kill according to orders? Why may not a gambler, who stakes | 
his living on either chance or skill, be as good a gentleman as 


“ But why call any of them gentlemen ? 
A man may have the elements of a gentlemanly character, and 
not be strong enough to control his circumstances. So we must be | 
charitable, and call those gentlemen who might and would be, if 
they had the opportunity." 


The scenery of the Lower Ohio has elements of beauty. The. 
foliage is of great richness; the grass of a deep vivid green; but I. 
miss every where the noble back ground of mountains, lifting their 
blue summits against the sky. But the sun-sets are glorious. A 
times the bluffs on the river side are high and picturesque. The 
boats we meet and pass, give animation to the voyage. The fla 
boats loaded with coal, or lumber, or corn, which glide down with 
the current, have their interest. Sometimes you see a corn sheller 
at work—sometimes a fiddle is playing. Still it is all an idle, mo- © 
notonous life enough. I do'nt know what we should do without our 3 
discussions, which seem to be a school of popular education. 3 

The parson still attacks the isms of the day,” but upholds his | 
own with great fervor. ` He is a great advocate of total abstinence. |. 

** But how about that advice of your friend Paul, to “ take a little | 
wine for the stomach’s sake?" asked an objector. | 
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e allow. it to be pees as a medicine," said 


Look here !”” ‘anid a ash dies eS man; with a twinkle in 
( i T pu Paul, we are told, gured a great T people of their 


ng. handkerchief and aprons Tuna to n that he had 
. Now, I should like to Node why he did'nt'cure 


je- preacher was iil ax o RR for this question ; and as 
he stammered and hesitated, the free thinking crowd did not restrain 
riumph at his discomfiture. 

owe glide along. I walk on the upper deck; or stand on the 
nd I think of you all the. hours, and of the fast increasing 
nee that separates us; then I think it js the same sun that 
shines ‘or us both ; the sume bright stars, the same blue sky de 
verus, and. the same Providence that enfolds us. 


Ve made Cairo, the great city of some dim future, at the junction 
of the hio and Mississippi, late in the night. I looked out but 
could sce little in the misty moon-light. Our St. Louis and up river 
passengers went ashore here. The rosy little Irish woman, whom 
body was in love with, came past my door, as I stood wrapped 
n essing gown, looking out upon the scene. She held out her 


a yon little darling, God bless you,” said I, with more 
armth han I should have used, had I ever expected to see her 


as eloquent and characteristic. She said never a 
s quick as a thought, or the impulse of a loving woman, 


‘and forest, now on the right hand, and then on the left, as the river 


. Cairo. I can not, therefore, give the days; not that I do not trust 


E 
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held up her pretty lips to be kissed. And I kissed her as I would 
a very nice fat baby ; and she ran off without a word ; but turned, 
and waved her handkerchief to me and the rest, as she went up the 
landing. 

In the morning we were steaming dowi the great, turbid, mighty, | 
monotonous Mississippi, through whiti flow the currents of a thou- | 
sand rivers to the distant sea. I can never tell you of its melancholy ; 
grandeur. E 

You will look ou the map and see its windings, and fancy us | 
steaming down—down those long reaches, going at times three 
hundred miles to gain one. The great, impetuous river, filled with ~ 
the energy of all the thousand torrents, of which its life is made, ~ 
goes tearing along through interminable forests. In its windings, 
it washes away the banks on one shore, uprooting great trees, and ^. 
filling its bed with snags and sawyers; while a vast sand bar is left 
on the other side to be covered in time with the cane brake jungles, — 
made of those long, slender, jointed reeds, you see in New York ^ 
sold for fishing poles. The great fields of these are of a beautiful ^: 
light green; but the sad havoc of the river on its banks, is a me- 
laneholy ravage. And such sameness. For hours and days the 
only change is in finding the perpendicular wall of undermined earth 


bends to the west or the east. If I goin the cabin, and stay for 
hours, when I come back it is the same. The only change is that 
the foliage indicates a more southern clime. The moss hangs pen- 
dant from the boughs of the cypress, and on the shore I see the palm, 
whose leaves supply us with fans and hats. 

I have promised to write no particulars of time or distance below 


a 
a 

A 
A 


you, but for fear of accidents. | 
We pass the hours in reading poetry, aloud; in music, when we . 
feel musical; and in long conversations, of which I can give buta | 
meager record. "But I must finish one, of which I have given a 
part. It was renewed at intervals, for my fellow voyager is sparing 
of conversation, and leaves me much time for reflection. Every day - 
I see how wisely and beautifully she has taught me. 75 
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I, * to speak of these ‘isms,’ our clerical friend 
nci ig. Will you tell me further about them?” 
aeni ou can hear,";she said.’ ** He spoke bitterly 
uestion of Woman’ s Rights, and its advocates. Mary 

ft, if of Godwin, and the mother of Mrs. Shelley, 


he EA = 
iful and eroio s rity not very wise. She loved much 


in qr lis: e. ofi Man, she lied the same prin- 
à vindication of the REME of Wongn, : 


ny question of freedom will ien discussion. So long as men 
he isolate dwellings, and discordant selfishness, of the society 


nd owned; and custom and law must guard this ownership, 
bay 
WS mere the ownership of.slaves. But in a true gociety, 


ev hat d bs know already $ Du is asked, with a fine lighting 
terest in her expression. 
Yer little, that is satisfactory. I have read of the phenomena, 


wen two or three times to hear the raps. The communications 
“19 
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seemed vague, and. the phenomena of doubtful origin. I could not; 
‘see the use of it." 
' “Do you believe in the continuance of individual consciousness, 
after the death of the only (d 
. *[ hope it." 
^ Hope in the possible is a good basis of belief. E A ar 
proportional to destinies. : The testimony of spiritual phenomena i 
abundant. Immortality is as possible as life. I have as good evi 
‘dence of the existence of spirit friends, and intercourse, with them 
as I have of your existence, and of. my conversation with you. It] 
"would be just as hard to disprove one as the other. But you wil 
probably soon have better opportunities of testing this for yourself. 
Our society lives in open and constant communion with a spiritua 
society, with which it isin Harmony; and it is to the earth, wha 
that society is to the heavens. If you come into the life of our: 
Harmony, you will find spirit-friends, and spirit-loves in th 
heavenly society. We will not argue about it or speak of it more 
now. We will wait and see what is for you." 7 


-On and on; running down those long, interminable, forest-lined — 
‘curves of the river, swept our good steamer, night and day. Some 3 
‘times we brushed over the branches of a tree, whose root wa 
anchored in the bed of the stream. 

At last, one bright but very warm afternoon, I saw a little town © 

in the distance ; and laying at the landing a beautiful little steam- | 
‘boat, with a single smoke-pipe. Miss Elmore was standing on the ~ 
upper deck, forward, by my side, looking through a pocket spy- | 
glass. She held out a white handkerchief, and let it flutter in the — 
wind. In a moment a broad white flag, with a golden star, made | 
of nine other stars, rose from the deck of the little boat; and at tho | 
“game moment there was a burst of blue smoke; and soon came | 
booming up the river the roar of a cannon. a 
The booming echoes had scarcely returned the sound, when there | 
burst upon the air a peal of trimphant music such as I never heard — 
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before. It was like a bugle, but many times louder, coming with a 
power and sweetness of sound which enveloped me in extacy. It 
> was like no earthly music, but. seemed poured upon us from the 
clear blue sky, a torrent of melody. I looked round in surprise to 
my companion, and she, delighted at my astonishment, pointed 
where the fairy little boat was throwing off a jet of steam; and I 
saw now that it was, the boat, herself, welcoming her emtia 
passenger. Instead of the usual shrieking whistle, she was provided 
with a full harmonic chord of musical tones, so that she could give 
bugle signals to a great distance. . The single tones were wonderful ; 
ut hen the chords were given, it was like a tornado of hostis 
grant, overpowering, indescribable. It was like musical thunder, 
a harmonized Niagara. Not the “ voice of many waters,” but 
the yoice of steam. 
E: ‘Miss Elmore looked up to the stud: house and nodded at the 
; and said, to me, ‘come, my friend, our voyage here is ended." 
cef to my state- -room. and. hastily een my things. We said 


Good "ee my dear lovát ‘Love me and 


THE LIFE OF A MEDIUM 
| Or, the Spiritul Experience of 30. 39. Conklin,” £ a 
^ CHAPTER XXY. | I 


TEACHINGS OF THE SPIRITS.. 


THERE has been and is, much controversy ds to what the Spiri 
teach. Iam not about to say that there is no difference betwee 
spirits in their views of truth. We have reason to believe that ther 
are advanced, and harmonized spirits out of the form, as well as in 
it. And that there are unwise, partial, and isolate, or vagran 
spirits. "There are single colored rays of | light, and there is the ful 
spectrum consisting of allrays, and there is the unity of all in th 
pure white ray. A mind may transmit one ray, and a mind ma 
have so many unities in itself, and be .so related to the harmoni 
life of the higher spheres, that it may transmit all the rays. ^ ^: 

A principle may be given us from the spirits, with whom we ares 

| in unity, and then a direction that seems to contravene that very? 
principle. For instance, we may be told that we should live in the. 
highest conjugal love; that marriages of hate and indifference are! 
evil; and yet we may be told to remain quiet, and suffering in a 
* evil, unholy marriage. This may be our highest duty for a tim 
perhaps for all our time, because we may not be able to live to th 
pure principle which has been given us, without doing an amount o 
harm to others, perhaps to children, or sickly and unhappy partner 
| that would greatly overbalance the good of severing ourselves from; 
arbitrary relations. 
Now the spirits are not to be blamed for teaching in a seemingly 

i contradictory manner. Principle, Divine Law, are always to be kept 
i in view, and we are to live as near to the higher law as we can; _ 
| but we'are not to forget duties, limitations and atonements. They: 
are a part of us, and our past, as much as a broken leg, or cramped. 


lungs may be. The Divine Law is that we walk with unbroke 
292 
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breathe ‘into healthy and expansible lungs. If we 
e, then we are to breathe and ral as well as we can. 


are never. dangerous but as they induce inscio. This 
cally. an age of! power, and of aon Opinions are im- 


chievi ious. changes, that siden those who are nace by 
tom, who.rot at their wharves. It may be quite as bad to go 
rophet’s servant went, viz: ‘no whither,” as to be 


it ‘this moral embargo: The. problem to be solved is, how 


e rite teach us as we can receive. If- we can receive but 
nt. then we must make our nim 4 the he we can by that 


d oft times mischievious manner. ‘Lo cultivate a spirit of 
efulness in us, seems to me, from long experience, to be 
dono of our guardians spirits. 

unbelieyer in Spiritual manifestations asked. this question : 
Spirits reveal a murderer, and enable us to track him, and dis- 
Pen and. dons bring him to Jusieot The answer is 


informed by guardian spirits ‘of hidden treasures. 
t his is true as a pleb Hence as a rule, Spirits give 
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they cannot be made subservient to special ends of mere persona 
gain, all interest straightway ceases. Thus Spiritualism has had | | 
inquirers whose aims were to forestall a rival in a lucrative market, 
to makea lucky stock speculation, or otherwise to obtain the rewards ^ 
of study, foresight or industry, without first deserving them. ^ These 
attemps to pervert spiritual intercourse to ends of self-aggrandize 
ment have more than once been deplored in communications Ww 
the Spirit-world. To the writer it was once said : : 
“As your own interior teaches, we return not to earth to sow. E 
discord—neither to ferret out perplexing temporal matters; but | 
simply to remove from the minds of our fellow-men that mist whic 
hath intervened and caused the most advanced mind to have mis 
givings as to its futurity. Our mission is to remove the mist, and? 
enable the struggling soul to see clearly its spotless Celestia 
origins” ce Se ck ; 
“Now, trace back, and see what men—men professing to belong 
to the harmonial philosophy—are striving to obtain. Having onc 
been satisfied that a power independent of self, bringing with it- 
intelligence, was manifestiug itself—they are using that power, not. 
for their mental advancement, but for tlie building up of that house ^| 
which ‘moth and rust do corrupt,’ and would fain make a Spirit am 
clerk for mercenary purposes. It is upon that I wish to speak. - * 
* Æ- The subject that I desire to convey through your brain i 
this : ‘The necessity of seekers after Truth, seeking Truth fo 
Truth’s sake, and avoiding to ask Spirits for directions in tempora 
affairs.” "' É 
The following on the same subject was recently given through - 
the Medium in a trance state, and taken down by the narrator, who | 
was not aware until afterwards that the Medium had been solicited. 1 
(thoughtlessly perhaps) to aid some mining project in the country : - 
' “Men who, after having suffered their individuality to become — 
dormant, and having looked, as it were, upon the sky to find direc- a 
tions thereupon written, fail to have all their desires realized, must ^ 
not expect that our mission is simply to reveal to man secret ^ 
treasures or mines of gold, silver or copper. We would not have . 
the Medium associated with a visionary enterprise of one who seeks : | 
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that, and that alone, which is of earth. ..It were better for that soul 
that disappointments of that kind meet him daily, until want shall 
bring him to his. own individuality, . We would not have the Me- 
dium. journey to the place, to be the instrument) in the hands of a 
less intelligent, Spirit, to designate that particular ore that he seeks; 
therefore, as his counsellors in all things that appertain to his 
spiritual good, as well as temporal—we say Nay-—go not—mia not 
tn with the contaminating. influences: j 


The letter, to which: the following was an answer, was carefully 
placed in a scaled envelope, a mile from the Medium’s room : 

^ Tt was truly said it was from me. A S6 

K The Bible contains many beautiful. truths ; .and many, very 
any errors. I have found no such location—no such state—no 
such au existence heré as that which you term * HELL? I have 
found the future to be beautiful : the inner part ide all things XP Yi 
once inhabited with 3 you. ; 

“You know that I would not advise you wr insta in any thing. that 
neerned your welfare while I was with you in the form ; and now 
that Tam out of the body, and still able to counsel you in many 
things, I will not advise you wrong ; and in that, too, which is of 
such grent moment, of such a vast importance, the welfare of your 
Iam ina progressive state; aud I am in the company of: 
futher and mother aud sister; and they, with me, again advise 
you not to think of going to California; because, if you do, you 
"part from the body before the time. which nature has designed 
ou should. You will not be wronged by the one to whom you 
have ntrusted that which is so important to make your earthly life 
ess tiresome. Do, I would advise you, do as T have told you 
re—Lturn all that floats into money, and try to remove from your 
mind the idea that I am absent. Think of me only as a guardian, 
otector, a child of heaven, watching over you continually, using 
d the influence that I can to harmonize the mind which my 
hysical dissolution hath ‘caused to be agitated. 

You will settle in life, I see, again ; and it is my wish that you 


i 
' 
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should do'so; because'a union’ with another, on earth, will not 
interfere with'your future happiness— neither will it make me less 


. happy. I know that such an idea has not for one moment yet 


entered your mind ; yet, it is necessary that you should again seck 
and have a companion to comfort you through the remnant of your 
earthly days. 

* You know, Amy, that I always told you that a home, however 
small, if we could only call it our own—it was sweet. I should 
advise, when you return again to your friends here, to keep your own 
house, and not be boarding with others. I have a reason for this. 
I wish to hasten your development; and if you are the mistress of 
your own house, you will have more opportunities to give me inter- 
views, and be less subject to the annoyances of those who. will 
naturally oppose. I could tell you all about Spiritualism if you 
were prepared to receive it; and as you are ready, and I have the 
opportunity, I shall endeavor to instruct you. 

* Narr." [ Nelson. ] 


The letter to which the preceding answer applies has not been 
returned, as in nthe former instance, for publication. 


To another sealed letter the following answer was given : 
‘CA prediction of the death of any individual should never be 


relied upon, when in his own sphere of action there is no perceptible - 


event thatis likely to cause a separation; whether such a predic- 
tion comes from a spirit in or out of the body. The future, to the 
most of spirits, is unknown. There should be a greater discrimina- 
tion in sifting and carefully analyzing all that is received through 
partially developed Mediums. Your own experience has taught you 
that Spirits are not infallible, especially those that are attracted to 
the responses of the one hundred and one inquirer.” [The nar- 
rator not understanding what was meant by “the one hundred 
and one inquirer,” here asked if he had heard aright, and was 
answered affirmatively. | 

* When a man would speak, or gain information from our side, 
he should be ready to receive that which we are best able to give. 
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We withhold nothing that we:sce would be beneficial when we have 
the facility for conveying it. Now, respecting a.friend's departing 
the Harth-life, he may, in the time appointed, enter the land of 
- Spirits ; yea, and before that day, may be rejoicing with the myriads 


do not think that the Spirit who made the: prediction knows more 
han I do. respecting the individual x 

«í No more.’ , £i 
The tone of voice and manner. of the Medium in delivering the 
foregoing communication were peculiar, and characteristic of one 
ecustomed to the exercise of authority. A lady present asked— 
Ques. Will the Spirit give the name he bore on earth ? Who is 
he Spirit ? 
|^ Ans. One that has never yet spoken és the organs of the 
Medium, and who, for reasons that will be made known, has NO 
AME.” 

Permission has been given to publish the contents of the sealed 
letter thus answered. 
New Yonx, May 21, 1855. 

‘To. the Spirits: 


nd the time Stated. 

‘1. Should’ such statements fiim the Spirit- World be received 
ith any more iu than a Sanila one made by a person in the 
orm 2 den 

" «2. When ii predictions are made, do they (the Spirits) speak 
rom “positive knowledge, as if the future was to them revealed ; or, 
eing Spirits, and having: greater opportunities of tracing cause to 
fect, are they merely given as their opinions ? 

“€3. Knowing the prediction, could I not, by warning the party 
nd taking other precautions, so alter circumstances as to prevent 
s fulfillment? - 
d “Henry A. BROWN." | 
scie not only teach us principles, but’ give us warning 
direction when we err, and cease to be governed by the truths 


of happy progressive souls. I have no positive knowledge; and I: 


*€ A prediction has been ibd to me of the death of a party,- 
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they impress and reveal, we have abundant evidence to prove. + The 
following belongs to this class of evidence: 

The following caution was lately addressed to me through the 
hand of another Medium seated at my table : 

“Mediums should always be in harmony. There is a strong 
affinity existing between yourself and the opposite Medium. 

“T have come from the land wherein there is no disease, no pain, 
no death. I have come to advise you of the condition of your health, 
which is not as the Spirits would have it. Your lungs need bracing. 
You must throw back your shoulders, walk in the open air before 
breakfast, practice gymnastic exercises; but above all, keep your 
chest and lungs fully expanded. Unless you obey these injunctions, 
you will lie where the willow, the cypress and the elm will wave 
their branches over your still form before the season of flowers shall 
return. , : 

Iam a Spirit M. D. Dr. MEMPHIS. 

A lady seated at my table, after conversing some time with a 
departed sister by means of the table tipping, asked— 

Ques. Can you not speak to me ? 

“ Ans. Daughter! she can not. There are but few who have the 
ability to control the organs of a Medium to give utterance. 

* It would be of no avail to multiply words in confirmation of thy 
progress. Thy own soul tells thee that thou art a pilgrim journey- 
ing on the road to knowledge—progressive knowledge. When in 
thy outgoings among thy fellow creatures, thy soul louks upon those 

‘who appear to feel that they are in the Ark of Safety, and need no 
other instruction or counsel, save that which was given to man to 
suit a generation in by-gone days," [the successors] “ of which 
have, through 'the process of physical and mental development, 
arrived at that position where the vague ideas which had been trans- 
lated into the various languages the tongues of men give utterance 
to, are no longer sufficient for their instruction: when thou seest 
one of these, that move by thee, and fancy that thou art an outcast, 
and not an heir of Heaven—pity, and pray by actions, that they 
may become heirs of Truth and joint heirs with thee in thy know-` 
ledge of the future.” 
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Unceasingly: the light: travels to the earth, and as constantly the 
interior truth, the soul of;the material light, comes to us from tho 
Spirit-world. Love and Truth are one in the unity which we call 
God, as light and heat are one in the sun that sustains the material 
life of our earth. We receiye’ as we are able... The darkened soul 
alone is arrogant and intolerant. The loving and prayerful inquirer 
seeks for Truth in Love and feels always that there is something for 
him to attain, and looks with charity and tolerance on his brother 
seekers after the great-good—the Divine Truth. 

“By this,” said the, Great Teacher of old, “shall all men know 
"that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one toward another.” 
Again: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do; unto you, do ye. 
also unto them." 

The fierce controversies of the early churches ; ss, subsequent 

crusades against the infidel; the tender mercies of the “ Holy In- 
quisition ;”’ the woncuoution of Protestant by Catholic, and | of, 
Catholic by Protestant, and by each sect of the “ Reformed Church,” 
as it has attained power, of all others; the estrangement, nay aver- 
sion, which too often in our social intercourse follows the recognition 
of differences in religious opinions—all these offer a strange and sad : 
historical commentary on the precepts and example of the meek 
Founder of Christianity. 
| And yet all has been, and. is, professedly done in the interest of 
‘Truth, and for the honor of God; and the advocates of intolerance 
will say that they “employ severity merely: to drive men, as children, 
into obedience, and consequent happiness.” 

Men not only assume the possibility of comprehending truth abso-* 
lutely, but of presenting it in such a comprehensive form to others, 
that it must needs be seen as truth itself, by all who are not wilfully 
blind... Hence each church holds the acceptance of its tenets as 
|* necessary to salvation;" and their rejection as indicative of a 
sinful, depraved heart. To say to a sectarian that not only his own 

.church-made creed is not an infallible standard of truth, but that 
no such standard has been or can be framed for all men, is to state 
something inexpressibly shocking. . When indeed he asserts. that 
there can be but one true church—but one right exposition of  reli- 
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gious truth—he will sometimes falter a little when asked for some 

“sign or some rule whereby to determine which of many conflicting 
creeds, of equal pretension, is indubitably the right one; yet he can 
not bring himself to admit that in any sense all are right, or that all 
are wrong. The first admission would, to his mind, be a confession 
that truth can contradict itself; the second, that there is no truth 
revealed to men. 

The confusion of ideas here is plain, and whence arises it? 
Simply, it may be suggested, because truth itself is confounded with 
human perceptions of it; the object of sight, or the object of reflec- 
tion, with the impression produced upon the mind of him who 
observes or reflects. 

What is truth? It may be answered, truth is the universal 
revelation or manifestation of God, infinite as himself. What is « 
truth? A fragment, so to speak, of the universal manifestation of 
God; finite, as regards the form in which we consider it; but infi- 
nite in the relations it bears to the Great Whole; in accordance 
with which are the fashion of its existence, its past history, and the 
determination. of its future. 

` To comprehend truth absolutely, man must, therefore, comprehend 
God; the finite must compass and possess itself of the infinite. To 
comprehend any portion of truth absolutely, likewise implies, not 
‘only the knowledge of its fragmentary constitution, but of its past, 
present, and possible relations to the infinite, of which it is a part. 

What follows? | Not that truth does not exist for any finite being ; 

: but that truth, existing for all, possesses only that relative signi- 
ficance to each which accords with its powers of perception, reflection, 
and appropriation. 

* Let us consider,” says Blanco White, “ what is that which men 
understand by CHRISTIAN TRUTH, when they accuse one another 
of heretical error; in other words—what is that which the Catholies 

` have thought it their duty to defend by severe punishments ; and 
many or most of the Protestants, by penalties, or privations less 
revolting? * *° * The more obvious and plain the leading terms 
of some questions appear, the greater the danger of their being used 
by the disputants in various and even opposite senses, without the 
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least suspicion of inaccuracy; for nothing appears more free from 
obscurity than words of indefinite meaning, when they become 
familiar. 

«What do Divines understand by Christian truth ? The answer 

at first appears obvious. Christian truth, it will be said, is what 
Christ and his Apostles; knew. and taught, concerning salvation 
under the Gospel. Thus far we find no diffieulty ; but let me ask 
again—Where does this truth. exist as an object external to our 
minds? The answor appears no less obvious than the former—in 
the Bible. Still I must ask, is the material Bible the Christian 
„truth about which Christians dispute? No, it will readily be said, 
‘not the material Bible, but the sense of the Bible. Now, I, beg to 
know, ts the sense of the Bible an object external to our minds ? 
-Does any sense of the Bible, accessible to man, exist any where but 
‘in the mind of each man who receives it from the words he reads ? 
‘The Divine Mind certainly knows in what sense these words were 
used ;;but as we cannot compare our mental impressions with that 
model and original of all truth, it is clear that by ‘‘ the sense of the 
Bible" we must mean our own sense of its meaning. When, there- 
fore, any man declares. his intention to defend “ Christian Truth," 
he only expresses his determination to. defend his own notions as 
- ‘produced by the words of the Bible. - No other “Christian Truth" 
‘exists for us in our present state." : 

` What, then, is each man, as a truth-secker, to be left unaided to 
follow the bent of his own inclinations, and to pursue his search 
alone? Not so. The bond of brotherhood which we confess, enjoins 
“mutual help, for mutual advantage ; and we can help each other in 

many ways, without invading the sacred freedom of each other's 
can giye information, , counsel, kindly encouragement. For this use 
of the aid thus.rendered, our brother is responsible to God alone, 
| not to us; as we are responsible for any wilful neglect by which he 
|... Às deprived of such aid as we might well afford. In all our relations 
never let us forget that he is free, as we are free; that his charter 

.of freedom is the same as our's; and that this is his true title to 
‘TOLERATION, j 


conscience. Wo can offer facilities “for acquiring knowledge; we ` 
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SIXTH REPORT OF THE CENTRAL BUREAU. 


GREAT qualities are demanded for great achievements. No great 
work ever was done, or ever can be done, by mean, cowardly, and 


‘selfish spirits. The ‘grandest work the world has ever seen at- 


tempted, now demands to be done, and this work requires the noblest 
qualities for its performance. It is the work of a new social organ- 
nization. It is a higher and nobler work than the discovery of new 
continents, or the conquest of empires. It requires more zeal and 
fortitude, more courage and devotion. 

When Columbus had conceived the idea of crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean, to find a new world, or a new route to the eastern shores of 
the old, he traveled from kingdom to kingdom for twelve years, with 
a heroic courage, and an unfaltering faith, until he found an Isabella 
with a power and will to forward his designs. And all this long 
trial may have been but a necessary discipline for the work before 
him; and every failure may have been the condition of his final 


: success. Every failure is a success when it leads to renewed exer- 
tions, on a higher plane, with a nobler object or improved capabilities. : 


And any success but the highest of which one is capable; is a failure. 


We, who seek a new world of social freedom, development, and — 


happiness must emulate the sublime constancy of Columbus. 

When Cortez, at the head of his little band, determined upon the 
conquest of Mexico, he burned his ships and cut off all retreat, and 
made the issue vietory or death... And each man became a hero; 
one of whom it is said, * one shall chase a thousand, and two put 
ten thousand to flight." ^ And Mexico, with its armed millions, was 


conquered by a little corps of a few hundred soldiers, led by a heroic . | 


commander. i 
And when Pizarro marched against the other great American 
Empire, golden Peru, and his soldiers murmured at the hardships 
of their march, and the numbers of their enemies, the chieftain 
drew a line upon the ground with his sword, and said, ‘let those 
‘who march on with me to victory and empire, cross this line; and 
302 
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let all others return." "The brave marched onward, and their flag 
floated over the palaces of the Incas. 

The world has not been wanting in the spirit of heroism and 
devotion; unworthy as have often been the objects to which they 
have been directed. The past is full of such examples. Leonidas 
‘and his three hundred: Spartans could sing their death-song at 
'Thermopyle, dying to hold the armies of: Xerxes in check, while 
Greece could prepare to resist invasion. In the early ages of Greece 
‘and Rome, such devotion was the rule, rather than the exception. 
‘Men gave their services to their country without reward ; they gave 
` their“ lives joyfully: when their :death became a publie benefit. 
"Thousands of men have laid down their lives for others; it has not 
“been a rare virtue.’ Ivery country has had its patriots, and every 
‘faith its martyrs. Think not that humanity has had but one savior, 
willing to give up his life a ransom for many. Every man who 
‘lives or dies for humanity becomes its savior. 

In the centuries of the Crusades, the heroism and devotion of 
‘Europe were expended in attempting the conquest of Palestine ; and 
thousands of men laid down their lives with untold. sufferings, to 
"rescue the sepulcher of one, who had also given himself to die, from 
"the possession of the “infidel ;”’ who also died, with equal heroism, 
-in defense of the religion he esteemed as holy. 

' The age of chivalry was an age of faith, courage and unselfish 
devotion. If there were cowards, flunkies, selfish egotists, and mise- 
rable timeservers in the world, they were properly despised. We 
-have heard that the age of chivalry i is past. It needs, then, that a 
new one be inaugurated. The present. age calls aloud for some of 
- "the heroism expended unworthily, but never vainly, in the past. 
For men are not to be judged so much by what they accomplish, or 
attempt, as by the spirit in which they make their efforts. If 
‘courage and devotion are worthy a better cause than often engages 
them, still these qualities are always heroic. But now a Great 
< Cause demands great minds and hearts. It needs men and women, 
who will swerve from no duty, and shrink at no sacrifice; who 
will devote, cheerfully, unselfishly, all-nobly and heroically, all 
that they have, and all they are; the labor of life, and life itself, in 
sacred cause of human rights and human happiness. 

Jesus said, “he who loveth father, or mother, or brother, or sister, 
or houses, or lands, more than me, is not worthy of me." He de- 
manded an absolute renunciation of all things ; an utter Ea to 
the faith and the work. So demands every great cause. A heroic 
work can not be done by selfish men, and in selfish ways. Those 
“who would save their lives shall lose them. Providence demands 
"iustruments or agents for her work. She will take care of her own. 
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The man who determines to go bravely forward, seeking to live and 
do the right, will not go far astray. And the consciousness that he 
NR ‘has nobly done his work, will be his reward in life and his conso- 
lation in death. j 
~ ' To die in a good cause, for one's country, or faith, or for humanity, 
is noble; but i& may be nobler, and require more courage, and a 
more persistent devotion to dive for them; and to live the true.and 
heroic life that will honor them. 
The principles which we avow; the cause in which we are 
engaged; the work before us; there is nothing in the past history | 
of the world of any such magnitude or importance. What dis-- | 
coveries, what conquests, what proselytism, can be compared to an 
effort for the Social Regeneration of man? Our discovery is that 
of human destiny,’and the laws which govern it. Our conquest is 
Hi ^. the frauds, and oppressions, and miseries of civilization. Our prose- 
Li litism is to the Principles of a True Life. Our object is not to 
found a dynasty, or a nation ; but to establish a Social Order, which 
[| shall enfold, and purify, and bless, the universal Humanity. 
| O friends! this is no work for cowards, who stand in dread of 
every idle gossip; no work for egoists, and self-seekers ; no work 
for those who waste their lives in vicious habits and sensual per- _ 
versions, which they fancy to be gratifications; no work for dis- | 
cordant individualists, who prefer their own noise to the heavenly 
harmonies. The prevalent complaint of our time is a “spinal ^ 
complaint.” Men are wanting in “back bone." Our civilizces. ” 
have no more vertibræ than a lamprey. ‘They are flattened in firm 
ness and conscientiousness, and self-esteem, and bulged out in a 
. morbid approbativeness, caution, and acquisitiveness. If they dare.to 
j think and investigate—as many do not, few dare to declare, and - 
| r fewer to act upon, their convictions of right. 

| Our work demands stamina, manhood, a noble independence, a 
| | true freedom, a courage and conduct like that of a knight of chivalry, 
EN 
[i 
I 


“without fear and without reproach.” The world has lost in the 
symbols and mottoes of heraldry, what it will do well by some 
means, to regain. When a man, every time he entered his dwelling ~ 
M : or looked upon his seal, saw the sign, and pledge, and motto of 
something heroic, he had a constant stimulus and excitement to : 
noble deeds... We have this good restored to us, for all who are © 
found worthy to receive them, in the ORDERS or Harmony. l 

| 

| 


If we had but this one little life to live, still it would be better 
to live it nobly. Still meanness and cowardice, and selfishness 
would be base and contemptible. If a man had but one year, or 
week, or day to live, and then came annihilation ; still let him live. 
in such away as to have his own respect—think his own free | 
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thoughts; do his own brave deeds, and be a man in all the virtue 
and nobility of true manhood. 
But when we consider this life but as the entrance on a great 

- future; this state, as only the vestibule of the temple of existence ; 
- when. we hope and believe, some of us even to positive assurance, 
in an immortality of progress, shall we not think and live, and 
- act, with reference to the whole life before us, and try to be worthy 
of the honors of a future existence, even at the sacrifice of some 
esteem in the present. But, even this isa fancied danger. The 
human mind, is so constituted that it musi respect what is brave, 
..and noble, and heroic. "The. man of true thought and life may be 

persecuted ; but he is, nevertheless, and will be, respected ; while 
cowards and time-servers merit, and finally draw upon themselves, 
just what they fear. The divine justice accomplishes itself ; and 
“Che that would save his life shall lose it." Men who, a few years 
"ago, were most abused, are now most honored. Men who were 
‘mobbed, are now applauded. Let each man stand firmly by the 
Tight, and do his duty, without regard to applause or censure, and 
he will have what is of more value than the plaudits of the universe— 
his own esteem. 
^" A new era is dawning. -A new world is unfolding. A new phase 
f society awaits humanity. The work of this new age demands 
heroic souls; and for these we seek. If such there be, let them 
ome forward, prepared to brave the perils of an unknown ocean, if 
eed be; to burn the ships that bore them; to cross the line traced 
by. the sword of the conqueror. We want men and women who 
would march through the Red Sea with a song of triumph; who 
would die with Leonidas, or with Curtius leap into the gulf to save 
Rome; or lay themselves upon the altar to save humanity. 
The world wants heroes. 
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Metter from Mrs. Nichols. 


DEAR FnrENDS— 


There are several subjects that I wish to have a familiar talk - 
upon, with my friends, whom I can not see. First of all, the great 
purpose for which we work—to found a Harmonie Home, where we 
may be truly Free. That we are not, and can not be free in the pre- 
sent social order, is as apparent to. many, as it is that we can not 
breathe in a healthy manner, in a room where there is no proper 
ventilation, and where the little air is poisoned. every moment by 
being breathed over and over. 

All of us who are awake to the evils and misery of the world as 
it is, have deep and famishing wants. It is one thing to feel the 
pressure of want, and another to be wise and just in gaining and 

iving. 

á The first requisite to a true Home, a Home of Freedom, is, that 
Love be Free. But what do we mean by Love? This is a most 
important question. If we mean the sum total of our spiritual 
affinities for other beings, our love of unity, for the sake of use, 
then I think we have a good definition of Love. Many people are 
so partially developed, that love seems to them only an excitement 
of the amative passion, that may result in the waste of life to men 
and women, and consequent disease, or in a poor, partial, and there- 
fore diseased offspring. The instincts of these persons protest 
against this “ Love," and its freedom, and they protest truly. Such 
* Free Love" is as bad as marriage, with this exception: it is not 
protected by law, and therefore the evil would sooner cure itself. 

We who are called to a Harmonic Life, must look upon ourselves 
as our riches. Civilization is very rich, but discordant, and there- 
fore its goods are its evils. So it may be with a human soul. The 
great man who wastes himself amatively, and then seeks in stimu- 
lants, such as tea, coffee, tobacco, ardent spirits, flesh, and condi- 
ments to get again the semblance of Life, is a sad individual 
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-synonym of our civilization. It is a great world of waste. We, 
.as Harmonists, ‘protest. against the individual, and the social waste. 
. We ask for the balance,or harmony of the faculties ; ; that all have 
their rights; that noone or more of the passions, or faculties be 
allowed to tyranize over, and rob the remainder. 
© Especially we ask that the master passion, amativeness, that holds 
all the spiritual energy that feeds all the faculties, should be con- 
„served according to the higher law of health, and not wasted accord- 
| ing to the lower law, or in a protest against it. So eyil is the state 
|... of. the world, that.only with a few who have been generated in a 
better life than the masses, or who. have been regenerated by receiv- 
ing the truth, can this subject be discussed. I come to my friends, 
to my brothers and sisters, in a great and honest freedom, as if I 
< were a disembodied Spirit, asking you to consider the things that 
belong to your peace. 
: Some friends who have wrought nobly in the field of Reform, 
who haye stood by us, second in courage to none, now part company 
with us., ‘hey say as honestly tous, as they have said to the world, 
You are despots—you would rob us of our freedom." 
Friends, this is not so. We have said to you, do not take drugs. 
The law of life is, that poisons destroy the human system. We 
did not abridge your freedom then. | We made no law for*you. We 
only announced the law within you. Again, we said vegetables 
and fruits are a better and more living diet for man, than the flesh 
of dead animals. You did not complain of despotism even then ; 
«but you sought a pure and beautiful diet. i 
7 Now we have said we believe that the law of progression in 
harmony is, that material union is only to be had when the^wisdom 
of the harmony, (the united wisdom of those who love) demands a 
child. Many. accept this. law, as a key to a beautiful heaven of 
ove; as a testament, or legacy of power. ‘They feel that in garner- 
ing their lives, they are not only enjoying a beautiful present, where 
‘there is a continual increase of life, love, strength, and all good, 
but also a preparation. for the future, where a loving freedom shall 
ive to our Home, and its happy lovers, more glorious children than 
rld has t seen. We, who are leaders in this movement, 
: .haye been more or less wasted, either in a falso 
or in a life where law hinders the right, "much more than 
cures it; our younger brethren and sisters are immature in 
cnowledge andii in strength. "The word of wisdom to us all is, to 
garner life, and to mature it—to be ready to enter into the Har- 
onic Home of the future, with spiritual and material riches. 
It is not strange that those who have no well grounded hope of a 
me society in this world, should make experiments and swindle 
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some love, and much money, contrary to existing legal enactments, 


‘which all of us must despise. It is not strange that those whose 


amativeness has been long in bondage to the law of the land, should 
rebel against the divine law—that is, the law that demands that we 
do always the best thing. 

Starving men are poor judges of the quantity or quality of food 
needful for them. They are not to be blamed for irregularities, but 
the law that starved them is to be blamed, and repealed as soon as 
we are wise and strong enough to do it. 

What I wish, is to be clearly understood. We are not despots 


‘to ourselves or others. It is our privilege, our most beautiful hap- 


piness to live together lovingly, most lovingly, and to obey the law 
of Progression in Harmony. All who so live—and there are 
already a goodly number, and it is daily increasing—have a heaven 
of love. 

It is our highest happiness to consecrate the all of our life, spirit- 
ually and materially, to the idea of the Harmonic Home. All that 
is not demanded in fulfilling duty to the old, we consecrate to the 
new; not in any careless communism, but each person, and each 
group of persons, doing the best they can with all property, whether 
it be the riches of love, or wisdom, or money, and other material. 
goods. These feel the need of self-culture and development—that 
all faculties be fed with the life of love, and developed in unities 
and uses—they seek to be men and women, not fragments, not 
* hands," as our civilization has named its workers—-not mere 
eating, and drinking, and reproductive animals, and dull, mono- 
tonous drudges, to get the means to sustain such an existence. To 
all who can go with us in freedom for all uses, we are helpers, not 


` despots. They are our brethren and sisters, our co-laborers for a 


true life. To all others, such as have been our friends, or who are 
enemies to us, and our Truth, we have only to say we wait for you. 
Green apples become ripe when fed from the earth beneath and the 
heaven above, when blessed with sunshine and with dew. So you 
will grow to be men and women in the future of timé or eternity. 
God can wait for you and so can we. It seems a little curious to 


' us to be called “ascetics,” “despots,” and “shakers” by those who 


consider themselves * Free Lovers," and to be called “ licentious 
and abominable Free Lovers," by the conservative world around us. 

It becomes us all to be humble learners, and earnest workers. 
What we learn we gladly teach. Often we are obliged rudely to 
‘shock old prejudices. The world has so little innocence, and so 
many coverings, that a lady can’t wash her feet in Niagara, without 


. shocking every body, who ought to be shocked. 


Would it not.be well when we are troubled at any unusual free- 
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dom, to inquire whether we are troubled for ourselves or somebody 
else; whether we would think the action wrong if no one else in 
- the world. thought so?.. Would not this be a fair way of determin- 
= Ings what would be right for us, after settling the great law of right, 
viz i whether. the act infringes on the right of another. 

5 SORT. thing demonstrates to us, who are seeking a New Social 
Order, that for ws, the old world can’t be mended. We must 
graduate into a new world, a new social order wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. The improvement in the world as it is, will go on, . 
till more and more will graduate into a new social state, and finally 

civilization will be merged into Harmony. Amen and "Amen. 
Mary. S. Gove NICHOLS. 


[For Nichols’ Monthly.] , 
HEART KINDRED. 


Where do ye wander that might love me well ? 
Why do ye linger in the far unknown ? 
Wake the soft murmur of one answering tone, 
Mine own heart-kindred whereso’er ye dwell! . 
There is a subtler than the hearth-stone tie ; 
There is a brighter than our natal home, 
Though it were radiant as a starry dome, | 
Or Heaven’s own portal to the pilgrim’s eye. 
How wondrous is thy world, Affinity ! 
How sweet the swayings of thy seraph wand ; 
Thy homes are builded by no earthly hand ; 
Thou rear’st thine altars for Eternity. 
Who shall our brothers and our sisters be, 
When love alone shall weave the household band ? , 
March, 1856. . dice hae HESPERUS.. 


R THE SOCIAL REVOLUTIONIST, by John Patterson and his asso- 
‘ciates, is published monthly, at one dollar a year, at Greenville, 
Dark county, O., (not Yellow Springs, as erroneously stated in a 
ormer notice.) No reform paper ever started in this country with 
‘so strong a train of contributors; nor do we know of one, at once 
.B0. varied in its subjects, and so radical on all. . It is worthy of 
F success, and we see no reason why it may not attain it. Let those 
_ who are not afraid to risk a little with the hope of doing much good, 

; give it a lift. 
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FROM A GOOD MAN AND TRUE. 


` WE are happy to testify to the truth of your statement that spirits 
of a-high order teach your views of freedom. There are two or 
three very good mediums in our group, and through their agency 
we are enabled to enjoy the society of the good and the gifted of all 
ages, who have ‘gone before" us to the spirit land. And we are 
thus compensated, in a manner, for the desertion of earth’s friends, 
- who are alienated by our radical views. 
Still it is rather hard to be deprived of that sympathy on earth, 
which seems to constitute so large an ingredient of happiness. 
We not only have to meet with the persecution of open enemies, 
j but we have to bear the hatred of professed spiritualists, who, in 
n. their efforts to keep spiritualism in a “healthy channel," would not 
| only dietate what spirits should teach, but must discipline (a la 
il Bellou and Britton,) all who differ from them. 
| But we cannot pay tribute to the ignorance and dogmatic intoler- 
ence which characterize them enough to be governed by their notions, 
i but choose to think our own thoughts and live our own lives, at our 
i own expense; we leave them with their idols, and are left, excepting 
a small circle, alone, ourselves. ; ] 
í ; Believing that there is more happiness to be enjoyed, and proba- 
"A bly more good.to be done at some other point, we intend (five or 
six of us,) to seek some more congenial clime, where one is not 
ER obliged to barter his integrity for bread, to live a lie, do homage to 
| all the foolish and tyrannical conventionalisms spawned upon us by 
; the past, or suffer a moral-ostracism.. We design, at present, to go 
. to Minnesota, (probably as soon as next spring,) and with the 
i . brethren aud sisters, work out our own salvation, and do what little 


t we can toward realizing the attainuble. I feel that we are on tho. 
threshhold of the greatest moral warfare that earth has ever wit- 


peace! peace! but there is no peace,” nor will there be till man is 
enfranchised and liberty is made the common heritage of the race. 
Who ean doubt the final result? “As God lives, we must triumph." 
"The child freedom is born, and she shall yet find “where to lay her 
head." Herod may plot, Pilate may compromise, Peter may deny, 
Judas may betray, but immortality is stamped on the nature of the 
child of the skies, and she can never die. Conservatism may crucify 
h her, bury and set a guard over her, but again shall angels roll away 
tl the stone, and she shall rise in all her loveliness. ‘This hope of a 
| more glorious future is all that endears life to me. .I should not 
“care to stay on eorth:did I believe it always destined to remain the 


[i 
f nessed. Aye, “the war is already begun." “Gentlemen may cry 
1 
i 
I 
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hell it is. And even though a fallacy, I know not but I should 
cherish it to save me from the abyss of misanthropy into which de- 
spair would hurl me. Let us pray and work for the “good time 
coming.’ 
May God and good spirits deem you for the noble work, you are 
doing for humanity. That poteri as to which you appeal, shall 
write you a glorious epitaph. 


A FRAGMENT PORTRAIT. 


BY KATE SEYMOUR. 


In the deep shadow of the dying year, 
Among the phantoms of the fading past, 
He sat alone, and wrapt the robe of fear 
About him as a garment to outlast 
The direst storms of fate, that demon grim, 
- Which fr om the dark'ning future seem’d to beckon him. 


Beside his desolate hearth he sat alone, 
And gazed with hollow eyes into the fire; 

The smouldering fire, whose life seem’d like his own, 
To fade into the darkness, and expire.: 

A dream from out the realm of slumber flown, 

A lovely bark beneath the midnight deep gone down, 


Now fierce and high, the north wind shook the trees, 
Which had grown old about that antique pile ; 
And in the gables, and the sculptured frieze 
Did make sad music ; yet he leant the while 

His thin cheek on his hand, and bent his look 

Upon the smouldering fire, as it had been a hook 


The long locks of his wild disordered hair 
Feli o'er his forehead pale, and his deep eyes, : 
Lit with a strange, and gentle madness were, 
As if some sweet and sorrowful surprise. 
Some waif from the dead sea of memory came, 
And glassed its beautiful self in the inconstant flame. 
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[For Nichols’ Monthly.] 
TRUST. 


O, worn and toiling one, look up! around thee 
Are thousands wearier than thou can'st be ; 
The iron fetters that for aye have bound thee 
Rest heavier on thy brethren than on thee. 
Thou lookest upward and a light comes gleaming, 
And turns the clouds to rosy mist for thee ; 
While they, with minds too darken'd e'en for dreaming, 
Only the dust in which they grovel sec. 


Thy spirit thirsteth for the living fountains 
Whose murmur dimly falls upon thine ear, 

Thou faintest for the shadow of the mountains, 
Whose tops celestial in the blue appear ; 

But they know not there is a land before them 
Where youth and righteousness in peace abide, 

And startled at the brightness breaking o’er them 
Their faces in the dust they darklier hide. 


The fetters on thee heavily are weighing, 
^. But there is hope e’en in thy very pain, 

A gleam of light thro’ all thy darkness straying ; 
They feel the weariness but not the chain. 

Oh! reach one hand to aid thy suffering brother, 
One hand the fetters from his soul to raise, 

While thou art bravely toiling with the other, 
And thy reward shall come in after days. 


And for thyself be joyful! Every sorrow 
But shows that there is light, for thou can’st see 
The darkness of thy prison, and the morrow 
Shall surely bring a triumph unto thee ; 
Surely, if with a will that cannot falter, 
A trust in Heaven that can not waver, thou 
But layest all on Freedom’s holy altar, 


And toilest on as thou art toiling now. 
í D. H. Q. 


